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The de Havilland Mosquito 











» fastest and most versatile aircraft in service in the world, exte nsively used by the Royal Air Force for photographic reconnaissance. 
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‘KODAK’ FILM IS 1 


Preparation of one 
of the — sensitisers 
used in the produc- 
tion of * Kodak’ 
Acro film. = It) is 
largely on these 
sensitisers that the 
special qualities of 
photographic films 
depend. ‘They are 
made in the Kodak 
Laboratories under 
the supervision of 
scientists who have 
specialised in the 
development of 
these ¢ omplex 
chemical products. 
Below. One of the 
precision machines 
used in the produc- 
tion of Kodak’ Aero 
film. As this work 
takes place in total 
darkness, this 


photograph was 
made while the 
machine was being 
tested. The film 


is used in camera 
shown on right. 
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“THE SKIES 





—recording targets for our bombers 


RATES OM 2s knees is being planned—a “ heavy date” for Bomber 
Command. Every detail of the operation must be worked out in advance. 
Precise, accurate information of target and route is essential. Only photography 
can provide it. Out goes an aircraft with a camera, streaking high across 
enemy skies. At hundreds of miles an hour, from miles up, the giant 
camera looks down. Each glance lasts but a fraction of a second. Yet 
in that time the ‘Kodak’ film behind the lens captures information which by 
any other means would take months to collect. Reconnaissance photography 
is but one of the many spheres in which ‘ Kodak’ film is daily, and nightly, 
helping the R.A.F.... one of the countless fields in which ‘Kodak’ research, 
experience and materials are serving the Nation at War. 
The photographs on this page were all taken on ‘hodachrome’ Film in natural colours. 
SS Left. The F8 camera is largely used by the 
$e R.A.F. for photographic reconnaissance. 
It has a focal plane shutter operating up to 
1/500 of a second and the pictures measure 
9” x 9”. The magazine holds sufficient film 
to make 250 exposures. ‘This type of recon- 


naissance work is usually carried out from 
altitudes of over 20,000 feet. 
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THE SLOUGH OF DESPOND! 
IN ITALY 


Our picture gives some idea of the sort of obstacles the Fifth and Eighth Armies 
are meeting in their advance to Rome. Apart from the stubborn defence put up by 
the enemy from every coign of vantage in his retreat, the American and British 
troops are facing the forces of nature in the shape of huge quagmires and swamps 
of thick, glutinous mud, into which men wallow well over the ankles and even the 


A CHARACTERISTIC EXAMPLE OF HUGE QUAGMIRES 
MUST PLOUGH THEIR WAY, AND WHERE THE LIGHTEST VEHICLES BECOME HELPLESSLY BOGGED. 


1944. 


THROUGH WHICH THE ALLIES 


lightest vehicles are bogged over their axles. Guns have to be hauled by the in- 
valuable bulldozers, churning up the liquid mire, a route previously made worse 
by the enemy When our men escape the mud, high in the rocky mountains they 
encounter heavy snow blocking the passes. Our photograph shows U.S. Fifth Army 
trucks struggling through a Slough of Despond on their way to Mount Cassino 











M* HAROLD NICOLSON—that alarm-clock 
, among politicians—has warned us that within 
a few weeks London and other parts of England 
may be bombarded from the coast of France. We 
naturally hope he is wrong; as we know from 
experience, it is not pleasant to be bombarded. But 
he was right about Munich, and he may, of course, 
be right again. The American Press has been full 
of rumours about Hitler’s secret rocket guns, and 
Dr. Goebbels has naturally dwelt much and lovingly 
on their terror and effect. This last circumstance 
certainly suggests that the whole thing may be only 
propaganda after all—an attempt to frighten us into 
some modification of our bombing policy, or even 
of our war aims. But 
let us, for the sake of 
argument, assume that 
it is true. There is no 
disadvantage in being 
prepared for the worst. 
Assume, then, that a 
shower of midnight 
rocket shells, or what- 
ever they may be, 
descends upon us out 
of the Channel mists. 
They may not be very 
accurate in their aim, 
but then we constitute 
a large target, and, 
assuming that they can 
travel all that way, 
many of them would be 
fairly certain to hit 
something. Goering’s 
bombers in 1940 and 
1941 were not partic- 
ularly accurate—or, one 
suspects, careful — in 
their aim, but they hit 
us all right. In other 
words, we may be about 
to experience the blitz 
winter, or something like 
it—or even worse—for 
a second time. 

And what of it ? We 
all remember how our 
brave peoplesurmounted 
that winter, how their 
resolve was tempered 
to steel by their suffer- 
ings and exertions, how 
the spirit of London 
and our great cities rose 
above the flames and 
horror and destruction 
like a beacon of the 
spirit to the whole 
world. We are proud of 
that memory, like the 
citizens of Stalingrad, 
and our children will 
treasure it so long as 
the name and identity 
of England is preserved. 
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: . full in the centre stood a gigantic drum, whereat three weird old hags t! 
under the most frightful contortions and gesticulations, 
hundred concubines. who were seated in a circle . 
by two wild Braves, whirled in front of the throne.” 


THE CHRISTMAS PANTOMIMES A CENTURY AGO! A THE 














By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


see their homes and temples once more shattered by 
explosive and fire, but, if they are again to be called 
upon to take their part on the battlefield, they will 
do so without fear or faltering. They will feel that in 
doing so they are almost part of the army of invasion. 
Probably of all the tragedies that befell England 
in the years 1914-18—greater even than the loss of 
nearly a million of her very noblest—was the moral 
separation of her soldiers and her civilians. The 
longer the war continued, the greater became the 
gulf set between the heroic and patient men in the 
destruction, mud and desolation of Flanders and the 
home population, which was little able to visualise 
the experiences, and, therefore, to share the view- 


AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM ‘THE ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS" OF DECEMBER 30, 1843. 





“THE TRIUMPH,” A SCENE WITNESSED BY MAJOR HARRIS DURING HIS VISIT TO THE HIGHLANDS OF £THIOPIA IN 1843. 








CHRISTMAS 
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AND KING 


ingly with crossed hands . 
they cursed and 2 oo ae to the enemies of the state. 
. sang and clapped their hands in deafening concert. A dancing girl, flanked 

This triumphant scene, following on an elephant hunt, was apparently the 
first time it had been witnessed by the Christian population of Shoa. 


PANTOMIMES A 


parties—combatant and non-combatant—had learnt, 
at Dunkirk and in many a humble, battered street, 
what it was to face death, to calm and discipline one- 
self, to stand shoulder to shoulder with one’s fellows 
against adversity, to accept fate, and, by courage and 
resolution, to triumph over it. It was the same 
lesson—and at Christmastide in the midst of a cruel 
and vile war, it is well to remember it—that Christ 
taught by his life and preachings : 
‘“* And in the garden secretly 

And on the Cross on high 

Should teach His servants and inspire 

To suffer and to die.” 
At Christmas 1940 we were probably nearer to being 
a Christian nation than 
at any time since the 
seventeenth century. If 
some German professor’s 
toy is to re-create for us 
on the eve of our final 
victory the hard lessons 
of three years. ago, we 
shall, perhaps, stand a 
better chance than we 
should otherwise do of 
making a good and last- 
ing peace, and laying 
the foundations of a 
better Britain in 1944. 

Therefore, out of this 
grim, bestial, heartbreak- 
ing business of war, let 
us take courage and hope 
for the future. The 
future does not depend 
on our material posses- 
sions, wealth and bank- 
ing accounts, nor on our 
safety and comfort; it 
depends on the quality 
of men and women 
whom we can send into 
the new world when the 
war is over. Unless, as 
Mr. Churchill has said, 
some miraculous mercy 
is granted us, many 
thousands, and perhaps 
tens or even hundreds 
of thousands of our 
finest and noblest must 
die in storming the 
tyrants’ final bastions, 
and winning the victory 
which is the prerequisite 
of all our dreams. We 
have set ourselves to 
win the war, and the 
inescapable price has to 
be paid. It will be paid 
again in vain unless 
those who survive are 
worthy of those who die. 
When we contem- 

plate the intricate and 
rival measures which our 
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“ HARLEQUIN PEPIN,” AT i A SCENE FROM “ HARLEQUIN JACK THE GIANT KILLER,” 
AT THE OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


publicists and politicians 


If we are to be fated to paueT SANS wemacne. ; 
are advocating for win- 


add another memory to i 





it in the invasion spring 

of 1944, England will not 
the fact, but the richer. However great the 
immediate impoverishment and loss, we shall be 
ultimately the stronger for it. Hitler will no more 
break the English resolve to victory than he did 
before; presumably he will only harden it. If 
England could endure a blitz in the winter of 1940-41, 
when she stood utterly alone and without the faintest 
visible sign on the horizon of victory, how much 
more readily can she bear one in 1944, when she 
stands on the threshold of triumph with the mightiest 
nations in the world as Allies, with a Navy which 
has restored the freedom of the seas, an Air Force 
which is battering the life out of Germany's industrial 
cities, and a superbly trained army which is straining 
at the leash to avenge Dunkirk, Crete and Singapore, 
and, in conjunction with the Americans, Russians, 
and other free peoples, to carry the war to Berlin, 
and Tokio. Her people have little wish to 


be the poorer for 


Rome, 


point of the fighting man. In that great book, 
“Her Privates We,"’ the noblest and truest work of 
art ever evoked by the horror of modern war, there 
is a conversation between the men—Weeper Smart, 
Pacey, Martlow, Madeley, Glazier, Corporal Hamley, 
Shem, Bourn—-which perfectly expresses the almost 
unbridgeable gulf between those two Englands. 
And it was the tragedy of the years 1919 to 1939 
that it was the civilian England, being so far more 
numerous and well-established, which impressed its 
personality and idealism—such as it was—on the 
peace, instead of the battle-scarred England that 
came home from the trenches. The wisdom, courage 
and realism, earned by bitter suffering, of the latter, 
were lost to the world. To my dying day I shall 
always believe that, had that not been so, the second 
world war would have been avoided. 

The gap is not so wide this time. 
the blitz autumn, it scarcely existed at all. 


In 1940, after 
Both 


ning the subsequent 
peace, we may at times feel tempted to despair. They 
seem even more daunting than the inaccessible heights 
we were called upon to scale"in 1940. But in reality 
the complicated plans and institutions—the weapons, 
as it were, of reconstruction—depend, like the 
wonderful tanks and guns and aeroplanes with which 
we have now equipped ourselves, on one condition. 
That condition is the quality of the men and women 
who are called upon to use them. We shall win the 
war because the men now waiting to storm the 
Continent have, in four years of struggle, hardship, 
suffering, effort and sacrifice, made themselves true 
men: brave, skilful, disciplined, patient, intelligent, 
self-sacrificing. Per ardua ad astra; through endeavour 
to the stars. We shall win the peace if those who are 
left to make the new world are armed with like virtues 
courage, kindliness, honesty, industry, wisdom and 
brotherhood. In that knowledge let us wish ourselves, 
and our Allies, a courageous and victorious New Year ! 
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INTERESTING NEWS ITEMS FROM THE PACIFIC, NORTH AFRICA, AND ITALY. 








NEW ZEALAND TROOPS RECORD THEIR VOTES FOR THE NEW ZEALAND GENERAL PRIVATE G. W. WOTHERSPOON, A NEW ZEALAND SOLDIER, PLACES HIS VOTING PAPER 
ELECTION IN MID-PACIFIC: THE POLLING BOOTH ON BOARD A TROOP TRANSPORT. IN THE BALLOT BOX ON BOARD THE TROOPSHIP. THE SHIP WAS ON HER WAY FROM 


SEATED SECOND AND THIRD FROM LEFT RESPECTIVELY ARE THE POLLING OFFICERS. GUADALCANAL TO VELLA LAVELLA ISLAND. 
New Zealand troops operating in the Pacific recorded their votes for the New Zealand General important Treasury Group, driving out the Japanese and establishing Allied positions there. The 
Election while on board a troopship taking them from Guadalcanal to the island of Vella Lavella, result of the General Election in New Zealand, for which these soldiers shown above are recording 
in the British Solomons, south-east of the Treasury Group. Co-operating with U.S. forces, New their votes, was a win for Labour, with a reduced majority. All »new parties were eliminated, 
Zealanders have taken part in successful landings on Mono and Stirling Islands in the strategically and only a few of their candidates polled more than a token vote. 





CHURCH, MADE A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CHURCH, WITH THE WINDOW 


THE R.A.F. CONVERT A STABLE INTO A CHURCH, IN NORTH THE TRIPLE-GOTHIC WINDOW IN THE 
PERSPEX AT THE EASTERN END, 


AFRICA: THE INTERIOR, SHOWING THE ALTAR. BY LEADING AIRCRAFTMAN MAURICE OVEREND. OF STAINED 
With the aid of old packing-cases, iron sheeting, aircraft perspex and the work of many willing hands, | building was negligible, and the only major expenditure was a small French organ, which an R.A F. 
a thatched stable has been converted into an attractive church at an R.A.F. Base Personnel Depét | lorry driver transported several hundred miles through the mountains. The church accommodates 200, 
in North Africa. Many of the hundreds of airmen who have passed through the camp volunteered to } and it is used by all denominations. One of the most remarkable things about this building is the 
help the permanent staff with the huildine and furnishings, and the church is now complete except | triple-Gothic window of ‘stained perspex, the work of Leading Aircraftman Overend, who has had 
for some additional interior decorations and improvements to the thatched roof. The cost of the ' considerable experience in mural painting and interior decoration. 
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AN ITALIAN MIDGET SUBMARINE 
SEIZED BY THE ALLIES WITH OTHER UNITS OF THE ITALIAN 


BULGE OF ITS UNDER-WATER STRUCTURE: AN ITALIAN MIDGET 
FLEET SUBMARINE, SEEN BOW-ON, ON THE DOCK AT TARANTO. 
water-line. Both the British and the Japanese have used midget submarines and the Germans are reported 


(FOREGROUND) IN TARANTO HARBOUR, WHERE IT WAS THE TURNIP-LIKE 


The above are two views of the Italian midget submarine which fell into Allied hands in Taranto | 

Harbour after the surrender of the Italian Fleet. With bows similar to those of a miniature M.T.B., to have them in the Black Sea. The first. and so far the only, mention of British midget submarines was 
and with her torpedo-tubes on the outside, she has the conning-tower and periscope of a submarine. “the very gallant enterprise” in a Norwegian fjord, when the German battleship “ Tirpitz” was 
The head-on view (right) of the whole vessel out of water shows her curious bulge below the | heavily damaged Japanese were the first to use these small craft 
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WHEN SEARCHLIGHTS CATCH THE HOSTILE BOMBER. ~ 
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SEARCHULIGHTS ARE PLACED ROUGHLY IN TRIANGLES ABOUT 
THREE OR FOUR MILES APART. 
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DESCRIPTIVE DRAWINGS ILLUSTRATING THE SYSTEM BY WHICH DETAILS OF INCOMING RAIDERS ARE. 


the 


During the war of 1914-18, searchlights topping one-hundred-million candle consists of jealously-guarded secrets, but our artist has been permitted to show 


To-day we can speak openly of 


power mark were spoken of in awed whispers 
six-hundred-million candle-power as a 
Others-—-our latest and greatest 
Great strides in searchlight efficiency, both in design and 
made since the early days of the war, so that to-day a 
co-operation between searchlight crews, anti-aircraft 
pilots has been evolved Much of this system 


commonplace in Britain's 


projectors—-must not yet 


projectors of 
searchlight detences 
be spoken of at all 
operation, have been 
highly developed system of 


batteries and night-fighter 


enough of the processes involved to convey a general idea of how the system 
works. Radiolocation apparatus is, of course, a king-pin of our anti-airc-aft 
defences, but nothing may be said or illustrated of this beyond the known fact 
that it enables approaching raiders to be accurately placed and spotted before 
they are overhead. Radar (as radiolocation is now known) was sufficiently 
perfected in 1940 to have been described as the decisive factor in the Battle of 
Britain. When night skies are clear, observers on searchlight sites are able to 
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THE SEARCHLIGHTS CO-OPERATE WITH THE NIGHT FIGHTERS 
BY INDICATING THE APPROXIMATE POSITION OF THE ENEMY. 
WHICH HAS BEEN FOUND BY RADIO-LOCATION OR VISIBLY. 
EVEN IF THICK CLOUD INTERVENES THE LIGHT GLOW 
ON THE UPPER LAYER OF THE CLOUDS CAN BE SEEN BY 


THE NIGHT FIGHTERS. 
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FROM THE TERY OPERATIONS ROOM THE 
INFORMAT COMES TO THE GROUP 
COMMANIDER. IN HIS OBSERVATION POST 


FROM TEIB “GLASS HOUSE” HE GAN SEE 
ALL THESSBARCHLIGHTS FORA NSIDERABLE 
DISTA AROUND, GIVES ORDERS TO HIS 


DETAGMAAENTS, AND SEES THAT ALLIS LIGHTS 
ARE ENGAGING CORRECTLY. 
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FROM BELL-RINGER TO CARDINAL. 
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F all the 

Cardinals 
who wielded 
political power 
in Europe from 
the sixteenth to 
the eighteenth 
centuries (they 
became Cardi- 
nals because of 
their power, and 


) cause of 
MR. SIMON HARCOURT-SMITH, THE not because 


AUTHOR OF “ ALBERONI,’’ THE BOOK their eminence, 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. as ( hurchmen) 

Mr. Harcourt-Smith, whose portrait appears Alberoni has 
above, has told the story of one of the been much the 
riddles of history, that of Alberoni, who most neglected 
rose from bell-ringer to be ruler of Spain, by English his- 
Cardinal, and bogy of early eighteenth- ones eee a 
century Europe. It is an_ interesting torians. Phis is 
book, written in an interesting way. especially to be 
wondered at in 


our own time, when there has been such a scour- 
ing of the past for remarkable characters suitable 
for unacademic biographies. For Alberoni was not 
only able, but extraordinarily interesting and amusing. 
His personality so baffled people that some considered 
him an unprincipled schemer ; Saint-Simon regarded 
him as a buffoon, and Mr. Harcourt-Smith now 
exhibits him as an idealist born ahead of his time. 
And his adventures might have been made up by a 
picaresque novelist. 

He was born in 1664, at Piacenza, son of a poor 
gardener and a seamstress. After employment as 
a bell-ringer, at sixteen he was studying in a Jesuit 


college. The establishment was normally reserved 
for the nobility: ‘‘ This early mingling with his 
betters,’’ as Mr. Harcourt-Smith says, “as if by 


right, set the tone for the whole of his strange career 
Wherever he went he seemed to walk into the most 
exclusive places with the unconsciousness of use, 
and to be taken for granted even in the most class- 
ridden societies. During the War of the Spanish 
Succession he was the familiar of that cumbersome 





“LOUIS XIV., THE 


COLLECTION.) 


(Reproductions from the book “ Alberons"’ ; by courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Faber and Faber, Lid.) 


but brilliant general, the Duc de Venddme. When 
VendOme went to Spain he went with him, and 
acclimatised himself so rapidly that within four 
years he had become both a bishop and Prime Minister. 
Nominally, he was still consular representative of 
Parma, and he was largely responsible for the marriage 
of that melancholy sportsman Philip V. to Elizabeth 
Farnese, niece and stepdaughter of Parma’s Duke. 
To us it rather looks as though to-day the Swiss 
Minister (let us say) was also Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. To that age, especially in Latin and Catholic 
countries, it did not seem so odd. Spain and Italy 
had long been closely connected, and the presence of 
a Queen from his own country made things still 
simpler for Alberoni, It wasn't only that they 
shared the Italian subtlety they shared also the 
Italian, and particularly the Parmesan, taste in food 
Some people, in the current phrase, ‘say it with 

*” Alberoni, or the Spanish Couspiracy.”” By Simon Harcourt 


Suuth Faber and Faber, Ilustrated ; 14s.) 
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“GRAND DAUPHIN,’ THE DUC DE BOURGOGNE, AND THE 


FUTURE LOUIS XV. WITH HIS GOVERNESS"; BY LARGILLIERE. (WALLACE 
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““ ALBERONI, OR THE SPANISH CONSPIRACY”: By SIMON HARCOURT-SMITH.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


flowers’’: Alberoni, dealing with her Majesty of 
Spain, said it with sausages or said it with cheese ; 
and very often (for he was an accomplished chef) 
he cooked his presents as well. Seldom in any historical 
work have I seen food mentioned so often. One 


CARDINAL ALBERONI; BY TREVISANI. (IN THE COLLECTION 
OF THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT.) 


gets the impression that whenever Alberoni met a 
monarch or a military man, in France or Spain, he 
waited like a lynx for the opportunity of saying: 
“Allow me to get you some 
sausages ’’; that his request was 
always eagerly acceded to ; and that 
for years his messengers were post- 
ing over hill and dale, and his ships 
hastening over the Mediterranean 
for Parmesan sausages and Par- 
mesan cheese, which the Queen of 
Spain sprinkled freely, in grated 
form, over every dish she ate. 

Alberoni became a bogy man. 
After Utrecht a Quadruple Alliance 
of England, France, Austria and 
Holland was formed to check 
him. Marlborough’s victories and 
France’s defeats were forgotten ; 
here was a new bogy: Spain was 
plotting to obtain provinces in 
Northern Italy. French soldiers 
and English sailors attacked Spain. 
Spain collapsed; Alberoni was 
exiled to his native country, where 
he at one election was a_ well- 
favoured candidate for the Papacy, 
and died, a ripe old Parmesan 
cheese, at eighty-eight. 

But as Mr. Harcourt-Smith 
sees him, he wasn’t a bogy man 
at all, nor a plotter after Spanish 
hegemony—still, in that age of 
Spanish lassitude, a dread to the 
descendants of Drake and William the Silent. He 
was merely a passionate Italian patriot anxious 
to turn the detested Germans out of Italy, on 
which country they have cast their covetous eyes 
from the dawn of their history. At a time like 
this no theory could be more calculated to warm one’s 
heart towards Alberoni. “How right you are,” 
we exclaim, whenever we come across deeds or words 
of his which confirm the opinion. And, whatever 
the bent of his mind, he is certainly a very picturesque 
and amusing character, particularly in the ceremonial 
surroundings of Madrid and the Escorial. And 
Mr. Harcourt-Smith has made the most of him. 

He has also made the most of the period and its 
history. Sometimes he leaves Alberoni for pages 
while he sketches wars and landscapes; especially 
at the beginning, when he is setting the stage and 
lingers fondly over skies, and panoramas, and buildings, 
and tunes. Some readers may find his prose in such 
passages rather oOver-incrusted, as they sometimes 
are in the rather similar volumes of another omnivorous 





artist, Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell. But he is worth the 
patience of reading ; he is picturesque and humorous ; 
and he can express himself independently and in 
sustained paragraphs. Take this about Spain: 
‘‘ For Charles, as for most of his subjects, the various 
parts of his heritage, however diverse in speech, were 
joined by a common spirit, a,common way of life, 
into a sacred whole. There is something to be said 
for this view. Anglo-Saxon civilisation, with its 
plumbing, its clubs, the tea-rooms kept by dainty 
gentlewomen, the neo-Gothic and _ferro-concrete, 
remains a substance distinct from any culture upon 
which it is imposed. Its only chance of taking root 
abroad lies in such territories as Canada or Australia, 
from whence the indigenous culture has long since 
vanished. Elsewhere it rarely contrives to penetrate 
the soil. A Hong-Kong Chinese, a British West Indian, 
a Rajput chief or a Gold Coast stevedore, what have 
they in common save a claim upon His Majesty’s 
Government for protection? Nothing; and they 
would be highly incensed if anyone thought otherwise. 
But Spanish culture has seeped into and meta- 
morphosed every land that it has touched; and 
though in the last century and a half the former 
empire of Charles II. has been parcelled out among 
more than a score of states, a peculiarly harsh 
enchantment, sometimes ravishing, sometimes mon- 
strous, pervades them all—the note of a guitar cutting 
like glass through the Mexican night, a Filipino 
gallant crooning over his fighting cock before 
its battle, the hooded penitentes of Furnes flagel- 
lating themselves among the Belgian dunes: a 
certain rhythm, an inflexion of a _ sgtreet song, 
that seems to sway across the world from Palermo 
to Potosi.” 

This is a very enjoyable book; all the better 
because the author is a much-travelled man and knows 
his places and peoples, and has seen diplomatic 
dealings from the inside. Alberoni himself, plump, 
cunning and jocular, comes clearly to life, but the 
canvas (and the book really is as bright as a canvas 





‘ELIZABETH FARNESE RETURNED FROM THE CHASE.” 
FROM A CONTEMPORARY ENGRAVING, 


or a film) swarms with equally vivid characters, in 
their clothes and wigs, at work and at play, from 
Louis XIV. downwards. One effect it has had upon 
me which I am sure the author did not intend. It has 
reminded me of Saint-Simon and sent me back to that 
most graphic of all memoirists.' The author, as a 
partisan of Alberoni, loathes Saint-Simon for his 
snobbery and jealousy. But the caricature can be 
overdone, as was Lytton Strachey’s of Bacon in 
‘ Elizabeth and Essex.”’ 

There are some excellent illustrations: one of a 
banquet at the Spanish Embassy in Paris. Food 
seems plentiful enough, but there are very few men 
to the ladies, and those few are huddled together 
at one end. Was this the celebrated ‘‘ Spanish 
etiquette ''? Or what ? 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap vou have. 
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IN MOSCOW. 


CAPTURED WAR TROPHIES 





AT THE MOSCOW EXHIBITION OF CAPTURED WAR’ TROPHIES: GERMAN TRUCKS 
AND A TRACK VEHICLE USED FOR TROOP CARRYING. 





SIX-BARRELLED GERMAN TRENCH MORTARS: ONE OF THE ENEMY'S CURIOUS WEAPONS, 
MANY OF WHICH WERE CAPTURED BY OUR RUSSIAN ALLIES. 





A HEAVY GERMAN EIGHT-WHEELED ARMOURED CAR, ALSO TO BE SEEN AT THE MOSCOW 
EXHIBITION OF CAPTURED WAR MATERIAL. 


In our issue of October 23, 1943, we devoted a page to various types of German weapons, and 
other war trophies, captured by the Red Army during two years of fighting on the Eastern Front. 
This week we show further examples of the booty, all on exhibition in Moscow. The exhibits in 
this most interesting of all war exhibitions include almost every kind of weapon—tanks, aircraft, 
trucks, armoured vehicles, mobile machine-gun posts, etc., and thousands take a keen interest in 
seeing what the enemy has, sa far, put in the field against the soldiers and airmen of the USSR. 
Among the latest visitors of importance was Dr. Benes, President of Czechoslovakia, who took 
time off to look round when on his recent visit to Marshal Stalin. The war material captured 
by our Allies since Germany launched her treacherous attack is colossal, and although figures for 
certain periods have been published from time to time, the total, when known, will undoubtedly 
stagger the world. Germany appears to be almost finished in Russia, beaten by the superior 
tactics of the Red Army Generals. 
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THE EX: “NORMANDIE” MOVES AGAIN. 


The “Normandie ””—now the U.S.S. “Lafayette”—has moved again; after many months of strenuous 
salvage work, she is shown here being pulled down the Hudson River by tugs on her way to be refitted 
for duty with the U.S. Navy as a transport. It was on February 10, 1942, that the super-luxury 
Atlantic liner “‘ Normandie” collapsed in the Hudson River, and it was not until May of this year that 
refloating operations took place. The ship, “Lafayette,” as she is now named by the U.S. Government, 
is the second largest liner in the world—83,423 tons in her original form—our own “ Queen Elizabeth,” 
85,000 tons, being the largest. Our pictures show clearly the mud-line made after long lying on her 
side in the river, and an amusing symbol of victory—the “V” sign—is made by her cables as she 
slowly moves to dry dock. It is estimated that at least nine months will be needed to refit and 


remodel her for her war job, and the total cost of salvage and renovation is suggested as 24,500,000 dollars. 





THE U.S.S. ‘‘ LAFAYETTE "’—EX-‘‘ NORMANDIE ""—STARTS ON HER JOURNEY DOWN 
THE HUDSON TO DRY DOCK FOR REFITTING. 


THE MUD-LINE SHOWS WHERE 
THE SHIP LAY ON HER SIDE. 


A PROW-VIEW AS SHE 18 PULLED DOWN THE RIVER: 





HEN we passed 1942 in review we sur- 
veyed a period of violent fluctuations. 

Egypt had nearly been lost ; Stalingrad, and 
perhaps more than Stalingrad, had nearly 
been lost ; the Japanese had won great suc- 
cesses in the Far East; the strain upon 
Allied shipping had reached its most intense. 
But the year had ended with large com- 
pensations: the defeat of the enemy at 
Stalingrad and El Alamein and the victorious 
offensives which sprang from those two places, as well as 
the Allied landings in French North Africa. There were 
signs, too, that the Japanese had come to the end of 
their offensive tether, and that the hitherto limited 
reactions of the Allies might shortly be extended. And 
while there was not much evidence a year ago of our 
gaining the upper hand in the Battle of the Atlantic, the 
preparations which we were making to combat the deadly 
menace of the U-boats were, in fact, going forward 
steadily. On the whole, it had been a year ending in 
high promise. It afforded hope of great achievement in 
the year which was to come. And, indeed, 1943 has 
been a year of great achievement, a year of fulfilment. 
In its course we and our Allies have gone over to the 
offensive in all the theatres open to us, and our enemies 
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Great Bend and afterwards, in the course of only a few 
days in early November, created a huge salient beyond 
the Dnieper in the region of Kiev. This threatened 
another disaster, but by now the Germans had once more 
collected a striking force, including armour brought from 
other theatres.: They struck back savagely against the 
Kiev salient, while holding fast further down the river. 
They regained much ground, but were gradually slowed 
down. And then, about December 7, the Russians 
launched a very large-scale offensive north of the Dvina, 
in the region of Nevel, an extraordinary proof of their 
energy and of the extent of their resources. The German 
counter-action had effected little to restore the heavy debit 
balance of the year. 
January 1943 saw the 
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entering Messina on August 16, closely 
followed by the Eighth Army, which had 
moved round either flank of Etna. Again 
there were enormous captures of prisoners 
and material, including 500 guns, but 
this time only 6000 Germans fell into our 
hands. 

As Italy was near collapse, the next 
landing was hastened, but the port work 
could not be completed in less than 
seventeen days. The Eighth Army landed in Italy 
opposite Messina on September 3, and the Fifth Army 
at Salerno on September 9, the day after Italy 
had surrendered to the Allies. The Germans had, 
however, moved quickly, foiled an Allied project to 
seize the Roman airfields with airborne troops, and 
almost succeeded in throwing the Fifth Army back 
into the sea. The enemy was defeated after savage 
fighting; Taranto and _ Brindisi were secured; and 
the Eighth Army advanced rapidly north to _ join 
hands with the Fifth. The Germans evacuated Sardinia 
and were hurried out of Corsica by French landing- 
parties. A hard but short struggle for the passes to Naples 

followed, and the city was occupied 
on October 1, while the Eighth Army, 





after a landing operation at Termoli, 























have been thrown upon the defensive. Their tone has Eighth Army racing through ww . 

become very different. The Germans now speak only of Tripoli to the Tunisian Le kov Ono , Miles secured the crossings of the Biferno. 
holding out, of the necessity for keeping steady nerves, of border, south of which it or *. Oifhov S50 100 The campaign, speedy so far, then 
the dreadful consequences of defeat. A defensive note has made contact with the ) Ostrov slowed down. The passage of the 
crept even into Japanese pronouncements. Generally, enemy in mid - February. ’ holm Volturno proved a lengthy affair, as 
the motto “Stand fast and endure!” has replaced the The final decision was 7 ona 4 did that of the Sangro and the further 
motto ‘ Strike and conquer!” delayed by a vigorous hostile ree ng 2pochka anni ‘ advances to the Garigliano and the 
Yet the year 1943 has also included its disappoint- counter-offensive against the 3 bezh oy | Fy Moro. At times both armies were 
ments. In the Caucasus a skilful and crabbed German First Army in Tunisia, in - i c oropets bogged by bad weather, and, though 
withdrawal prevented the envelopment which at one which a _ large proportion , i ie they never lost the initiative, their 
moment had appeared possible and saved the enemy of Rommel’s armoured = hi® sm ll 2 move on Rome became painful. There 
from a second Stalingrad, which would have had a disas- forces, after being chased . ibalh Byelyi was no question that they did all that 
trous effect upon his spirit. Again in late February and across North Africa’ by Pola 4 ~ Velzh was possible in the circumstances, but 
early March the Russians lost an opportunity because General Montgomery, took oe th nazh ys it began to be asked whether their 

the thaw had isolated their fighting units ae TS Fhe Vitebsk /artsey resources were adequate. 
from their transport, and their offensive As ° @2bromys! Mmolensk In Asia and the Pacific the Japanese 
was checked, with the loss of Kharkov rv < Lepe/ > ry | were thrown entirely on to the defen- 
and a large gad of their gains . o™**.. a i Borisov t rasnaya Elnya — = only offensive a 
— the tiene a beige nag in r re hn 3 ? Shido Mstislevi at i sal ig ng in ina, no 
unisia was prolongec yy a ‘month Approximate Front waes \& 1 n° 4 mos importan ing a move up the 
or six weeks as a result of the German escara INSK Mogile t, Rosiavi 4 —— a os “no 
= es mae which ended in failure. n Burma 


counter-offensive, and this period of time 
was useful to the enemy because it set 
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the Arakan campaign in the spring re- 





back succeeding moves on the schedule. ee se THE RUSSIAN WINTER ADVANCE ON VITEBSK sulted in deadlock, and the hardest 
The Sicilian campaign went pretty cn < AND POLOTSK—THE LATTER ONLY 20 MILES blow dealt the enemy was that of 


well according to plan, though I believe 
it had been hoped to carry it through 
in a week or ten days less—and again 
such a period counted; indeed, every 
day counted last summer and autumn. 










FROM THE OLD POLISH FRONTIER—THE TWIN 
FORTRESS CITIES, THE PIVOT OF THE GERMAN 
DEFENCE LINE IN THE NORTH. 








the Wingate expedition, which took the 
form of bold and skilful guerilla opera- 
tions against his communications. 
Affairs were far more promising in the 
Pacific, where the enemy was signally 
defeated in the Battle of the Bis- 


Whether from this cause or others, Se Z 
the Allied campaing in Italy failed esc Me  Pattore; marck Sea in early March. The 
to fulfil all the hopes which had been Gioia\ =". Americans cleared Guadalcanal after 


founded upon it, and was eventually 
almost blocked by the wet of the 
winter. The expedition into the 
Dodecanese was a complete and ex- 
asperating failure. The Arakan cam- 
paign in Burma could not be described 











protracted fighting and widely extended 
their operations in the latter part of 
the year. New Georgia was invaded 
in June and Bougainville on Novem- 
ber 1, Meanwhile, good progress was 
made in New Guinea, where Lae and 
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as a success. Some of these setbacks DO arditae Salamaua fell as the result of a 
may have been due to pure mis- ‘Auno. Wa landing operation on September 4. 
fortune, others to error; but, in gies hog . All was thus prepared for the attack 
any case, a certain number of set- eg cd Eat on the main base of Rabaul, and 
backs can scarcely be avoided in Sit December witnessed the great stroke, 
war. ia at the landing on New Britain. Far 

The Russian offensive which was in and away from these scenes, operations 
full swing at the end of 1942 continued labr' ‘a in the Gilberts and in the Aleutians 








were also carried through successfully 
by the Americans. It is clear that 
a vital stage has now been reached 
and there are good prospects of an 
offensive against the Caroline Islands 
in the not very distant future. I 
have not spoken of the Japanese 
losses in shipping [and aircraft, but 
these have been steady all through 
the year, and the former, in _par- 
ticular, are believed to have affec- 
ted seriously Japan’s power to 
maintain the struggle anywhere near 
the southern outposts which she 
seized when at the height of her 
success. 

I have in 


to enjoy uninte?trupted success for over 
six weeks, and made important gains 
on other parts of the front after the 
German counter-offensives had begun 
to win back ground in the Donbas and 
at Kharkov. Thus, on’ March 11, two 
days before the Red Army was com- 
pelled to abandon Kharkov for the 
second time, Vyasma, on the Moscow 
front, was recovered. The high-lights 
of the winter campaign were the sur- 
render of the remnants of the Stalingrad 
force, the German Sixth Army, under 
Paulus, on January 31, and the smash- 
ing blows dealt the enemy—virtually 
involving the destruction of his Italian 
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A MAP OF THE ALLIED FRONT IN ITALY, FROM 
ORTONA, NORTH-EAST, TO THE GARIGLIANO 
RIVER IN THE SOUTH-WEST. 


After severe fighting, on December 23 Ortona was in 
the hands of the Eighth Army, the battle for this small 
town raging in its streets. The road along the coast 
offered no very formidable obstacles to Pescara. On 
the other side, the Fifth Army’s interest was focussed 
to where the American attack was moving to the west 
of Mt. Spinuccio, in the direction of Acquafondata. 
At Venafro, U.S. and French troops captured more 
high ground against stubborn enemy resistance. 


(Copyright Map, * The Times."’) 





this _ brief 


and Hungarian satellite forces — in summary 
the drive from the Upper Don omitted the anti-submarine war, the 
towards Kharkov. The Germans, who presumably know part. But the two Allied occupation of the Azores, the ceaseless 
their own people's mentality, so far from trying to armies joined hands before and effective struggle of the Partisans 
slur over the reverses they had sustained, made the the middle of April, and in Yugoslavia, and the night and day 
most of them. About “the men of Stalingrad,"” who within another month all bombing offensives against Germany. 


And I fear that what I have written 
may be regarded as little more than 
a catalogue. Even so, it tells its 
own story and, I trust, helps to bring 
together the various Allied activities. 


was over. The whole of the 
enemy's army, with its 
equipment, was destroyed or 
captured. Over a quarter of 
a million prisoners fell into 


had, in truth, fought bravely and stubbornly, they in- 
dulged in an extraordinary emotional orgy, obviously 
pagan in its tradition, like so much of Nazi religiosity. 
Hawever this propaganda of dirges fared at home, the 
fact remains that there was only a slight deterioration 
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in the spirit of the troops in the field after the disaster. Allied hands, and the victory Ss . It shows, however, as I have recently 

Germany suffered another disaster in the summer, could not have been made pointed out in more than one article, 
but in this case was better able to conceal it. After a more complete or decisive. A MAP SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE that a great deal more remains to be 
three-months pause the campaigns of the dry season Preparations were already RUSSIAN FRONT ON DECEMBER) 23. IN THE done. In no theatre can it be said 
began on July 5, when the enemy attacked the flanks of in train for invasion of the KIEV AREA, AT KOROSTEN, THE RED ARMIES that the decisive blows have yet been 
the Kursk salient. His armoured forces, the largest ever European continent, but it HAD STRENGTHENED THEIR POSITIONS. delivered. They have been heaviest in 
concentrated in areas so confined, were completely was to be upwards of four The intimation on December 22 that the Germans in the Russian theatre, but even so 
defeated, Immediately afterwards the Russians began months before the first troops ae yh, -- De. there is stern work ahead. Only the 
the offensive which has been in progress ever since. The set foot upon its soil. It has ficant of the winter advance by our Russian aiftes. bombing offensive, and in a certain 


degree, the naval blockade can be said 
to have struck Germany’s vitals. It 
would be idle to prophesy how soon 
others can be made to reach those 
objectives, because that depends upon 
many uncertain factors, which natu- 
rally include those of our own 


been argued that the delay 
was unduly long, but that is 
a question which can be 
answered only by those fully 
acquainted with the admin- 
istrative and transport 
problems involved. This new 


niain drive was in the direction of Kharkov and the 
Middle and Lower Dnieper, but the Russians also gained 
notable successes further north, such as the capture of 
Briansk and Smolensk, with wide territories beyond, in 
September. The Germans managed to extricate them- 
selves from the Donetz Basin, as they had previously 
extricated themselves from the Caucasus, but they were 


It was capers by Stormovik pilots that the enemy 
was abandoning strong-points in a retreat approaching 
a rout, suffering severe losses. The twin fortress cities 
of Vitebsk and Polotsk are the pivot of the German 
defences in the north, and on both the Russians were 
advancing along a line of 80 miles. enemy in his 
retreat called it Gevtaping the line, but his forces 
outside Leningrad were in danger of being trapped. In 
the Kiev area, seen in the bulge in our larger map, the 
Russians had improved their positions by Korosten, 


driven back to the Middle and Lower Dnieper. Then campaign lasted a little 100 miles north-west of Kiev. Here Manstein’s. hopes strategy and fortitude. If these are 
the Melitopol line, which covered the Crimea, was over another month, the of a break-through appear to have been frustrated. adequate, victory on all fronts is 
smashed Then the Russians first of all broke into the Americans from the west (Maps Copyricht “ The Times.”’) there. 
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THE SCENE OF HEROIC FIGHTING: TARAWA AND MAKIN ATOLLS. 














U.S. TROOPS OF THE 165TH 





THE CAPTURE OF MAKIN ATOLL, IN THE GILBERTS: 
A ; ‘, FORMERLY THE * ; NG € OF NEW YO ’? ADVANCE ON BUTARITARI j * : j 
INFANTRY, FC — Bigord Pog renin gyn a gi Beg A Pgs ties ade AN HOUR AFTER AMERICAN TROOPS LANDED ON BUTARITARI BEACH, MAKIN ATOLL, 3 
BEACH, > ISLAND IS ALREADY AZE FROM NAVAL ARDMENTS. Sie he . ' 
BEACH A ADY ABL THEIR FLAG WAS FLYING FROM A PALM-TREE. THE LANDINGS ON MAKIN AND TARAWA 4 
WERE MADE ON NOVEMBER 20. , 
4: 
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TARAWA ATOLL: BECAUSE THE JAPANESE WERE STRONGLY 
TO BE BLASTED OUT OF EVERY SQUARE YARD. THIS 
EXPANSE OF WRECKAGE IS THE RESULT OF THE INITIAL POUNDING. 


’.S. MARINES TAKE 











AMID THE SMOULDERING WRECKAGE AND THE BLASTED PALMS, U.S. i, AN AERIAL VIEW OF TARAWA, WHERE THE BLOODIEST BATTLE OF THE PACIFIC WAR 
BATTLE OF TARAWA THE “f TOOK PLACE BETWEEN NOVEMBER 20 AND 23. THE JAPANESE FOUGHT BRAVELY, BUT 


GROUND) INCH THEIR Way FORWARD DURING THE \ 
GARRISON WAS EXTERMINATED. THE U.S. MARINES WERE MORE THAN A MATCH FOR THEM. 


MARINES (FORE- 








AMERICAN CASUALTIES WERE HIGH, BUT THE JAPANESE i 
4 

The American landings in the Gilbert Islands were the beginning of a new campaign in our issue of December 1|!, U.S. Marines captured Tarawa Atoll which, by now, 

to open a more direct route to Japan—across the Central Pacific. On November 23 | has become an effective U.S. base, bringing the Allies another important step closer 

U.S. Marines and soldiers took the Gilbert Islands in the bloodiest battle of the war to defeat of the enemy in the Pacific. The Tarawa invasion was commanded by 

1025 killed Rear-Admiral Harry W. Hill and Major-General Julian C. Smith, of the U.S. Marines 


in the Pacific. In seventy-six hours of fighting, Marine casualties were 


2557 wounded. Six thousand Japanese were slain. It was American troops 
»f the Gilbert Islands, and. as was shown Islands are now threatened 


and It was a magnificent feat, and, as the Japanese themselves have realised, the Marshall 
ho took Makin Atoll. the northernmost 
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THE VANDAL DESTRUCTION OF HISTORIC 


iat RRARRR RECITES 


A PART OF THE JOSEPH VOLOKOLAMSK MONASTERY, WITH ITS BELFRY, NOVGOROD, 
A MEDIZVAL MONASTERY WITH A TOWERED WALL, BEFORE ITS DESTRUCTION. 


3}. THE ROTUNDA OF THE 
MONASTERY, ISTRA, FOUNDED IN 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY- 
INVASION, 


FAMOUS NEW JERUSALEM 
1654 AND RESTORED 
BEFORE THE GERMAN 


DUMP, 


IN 1942 EXPLODED 


z 

f}  MuNiTIon 
b 

“A 


MANSION IN THE CHERNISHEV 
AND THEN LEFT IN RUIN BY THE 


COUNTRY, AT 
GERMANS. 


COUNTRY 
LOOTED 


SHELL OF A 
UTTERLY 


6, THE 
VAROPOLETS, 


An interesting and instructive exhibition of photographs is open now at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 66, Portland Place, London, W.1. 
It consists of photographs of famous and historic Russian buildings which 
mutilated and destroyed by the wanton and grasping vandals 
creating a new culture for Europe—one of rapine and 
Exhibition, which has been sent to London from Moscow, 


have been 
who boasted of 
desolation. The 
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4. THE VANDALS USED THE ROTUNDA AS A GREAT 
AND 

THE 
THE SACRED 
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RUSSIAN CHURCHES. 


THE SHATTERED CROSS OF THE WRECKED CATHEDRAL BELFRY OF THE VOLOKOLAMSK 
MONASTERY, NOVGOROD, WANTONLY DESTROYED BY THE GERMANS IN I94I. 


| 


BEFORE THEIR RETREAT 
DUMP, UTTERLY RUINING 


J AT BORODINO WERE 

PRESERVED THE RELICS OF THE GREAT BATTLE- 

FIELD NEAR BY WHEN NAPOLEON MARCHED ON 
EDIFICE. 


MOSCOW—WRECKED BY THE ENEMY. 
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NOT FAR FROM LENINGRAD: A ROOM IN WHICH THE 


TCHAIKOVSKY'S HOUSF, 
LEFT IN A STATE OF CHAOS BY RETREATING HUNS. 


GREAT COMPOSER WORKED } 
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includes over a hundred original photographs, and helps to illustrate the vast 
extent of the destruction wrought by the German hordes on the treasures 
of Soviet architecture, including some of the most precious monuments in 
the world's heritage of the past, which may be rebuilt but can never be 
quite the same. Outstanding is the celebrated New Jerusalem Monastery at 
Istra, founded in 1654 and restored in the eighteenth century. The outrage 
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“GERMAN RASCALS ” USE A CATHEDRAL AS A MUNITION DUMP. 
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THE REMNANTS OF THE NIKOLSKY CATHEDRAL, MOZHAISK, WHEN THE GERMANS Cc 


BUILT RETREATED, A GAUNT RUIN STILL DOMINATING THE TOWN. 


. THE NIKOLSKY CATHEDRAL, MOZHAISK, NEAR BORODINO, 
IN THE TIME OF IVAN THE TERRIBLE—AS IT APPEARED BEFORE 1[94I. 
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THE PUSHKIN 
ROOM AFTER 
THE GERMANS 
HAD FINISHED 
WITH IT. 
EVERY 
MOVEABLE 
PIECE OF 
FURNITURE 
LOOTED AND 
REMOVED TO 
GERMANY. 





PUSHKIN ROOM AT TH MUSEUM IN BORODINO BEFORE THE 
GERMANS OCCUPIED IT. ALEXANDER PUSHKIN WAS THE GREAT RUSSIAN POET. 
Russian people and famous as one of the largest and most beautiful of 
edifices. However, this did not prevent the German Fascist rascals during 


perpetrated upon it was referred to by M. Molotov in a Note, which said: | 
their retreat from Istra from blowing up their munition dump in New 


“During their occupation of the town of Istra, the German troops established 


a munition dump in a celebrated ancient Russian Monastery, known as that 
of New Jerusalem, founded as early as 1654 and restored in the eighteenth 
century by the great architects Rastrelli and Kazakow. The New Jerusalem 
Monastery was outstanding as an historical and religious landmark of the 


Jerusalem, thereby reducing this irreplaceable monument of Russian Church 
history to a heap of ruins." The public are invited to visit the Exhibition 
showing the destruction of priceless churches and relics of old Russia. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN RUSSIA—FROM THE GERMAN 
TROOPS RETREAT WESTWARD, BURNING | 
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THE FACE OF THE BATTLEFIELD: A VIEW TYPICAL OF THE FIGHTING GROUND IN CERTAIN AREAS OVER 
WHICH OUR RUSSIAN ALLIES ARE ADVANCING. A GERMAN TR CH IS SEEN IN THE FOREGROUND. 


ANOTHER DAY OF HEAVY FIGHTING HAS BEGUN: GERMAN SOLDIERS, - 
WITH HEAVY MORTARS, WAIT FOR AN EXPECTED SOVIET ATTACK. ‘ tlartinstiatinatiertinatiaatinat 


a we er eee 


WAITING FOR THE ORDER TO COUNTER-ATTACK ! GERMAN INFANTRYMEN IN THEIR HIDDEN POSITIONS AWAIT 
L TO ADVANCE AGAIN ON THE ATTACKING SOVIET TROOPS. 
aaa Receptacles erage 
THE NAZIS ROB THE SOVIET FACTORIES AS THEY RETR 
ENGINE TOOLS BEING LOADED ON TO TRU 


tt tA A A tla i OOOO ALO 


My 


WOMEN MADE TO WORK FOR THEIR GERMAN MASTERS: THEY ARE SEEN HERE . SOVIET SHELLS EXPLODE UNCOMFORTABLY CLOSE TO THESE GERMAN INFANTRYMEN 
HELPING TO ERECT SNOW BARRIERS ROUND A NAZI AERODROME. } AS THEY ADVANCE ON SOVIET POSITIONS SOMEWHERE ON THE EASTERN FRONT. 


POLISH 


As is clearly shown in the pictures, we present, this week, the war in Russia much-vaunted prowess of the Wehrmacht. The latest available news from the 
from the German point of view; that is to say, the photographs are of Russian front is of our Allies’ advance on Vitebsk and an official announce- 
German origin, and, as such, depict Nazi activities at the front and behind ment from Berlin admitting a withdrawal in this sector. The retreating 
the lines. But even the enemy himself can now find nothing but retreat or enemy troops are being continuously bombed from the air, and much booty 
defensive warfare to photograph, and thus these pictures bring out very is reported to have fallen to the Red Army. Further south, south-west of 
forcibly the victorious and smashing Red Army advance rather than the Zhlobin and in the Korosten area, enemy counter-attacks have again been 
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i : SEE, 


AN | POINT OF VIEW: BATTLE SCENES AS THE NAZI 


ING’) AND PLUNDERING AS THEY GO. 
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GERMAN SOLDIERS PASS THROUGH THE BURNING STREETS OF ZHITOMIR, A TOWN IN THE KIEV BULGE 
AREA. THIS SECTION HAS SEEN VERY FIERCE FIGHTING FOR SOME WEEKS PAST. SMALL STOVES FOR THE GERMAN DUG-OUTS IN RUSSIA: 
SOME SMALL PROTECTION AGAINST THE COLD. 
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MOBILE LIVING QUARTERS FOR ANTI-AIRCRAFT TRAIN CREWS: SMALL WOODEN HUTS, WARMED AND MOUNTED 


i i NEXT TO THEIR GUNS, ARE WHERE THE MEN LIVE AS THEY ROLL ALONG THE TRACK. 
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THEY RETREAT BEFORE THE ADVANCING RED ARMY: 
ON TO TRUCKS FOR TRANSPORT TO GERMAN 


oe 
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EVACUATED AS THE GERMANS RETREAT: WITH “NO BOOTY—NO PRISONERS—" 18 THE GERMAN CAPTION FOR THIS PICTURE, 
WESTWARD. SHOWING NAZI-DESTROYED RUSSIAN LOCOMOTIVES DURING THE RETREAT. 


THE WOUNDED, TOO, HAVE TO BE 
THEIR BASE HOSPITALS IN RUSSIAN HANDS, NAZI CASUALTIES MOVE 


serious reorganisation of the enemy's main defensive system.’’ Although 
much of the bad news from the Eastern Front is hidden from the German 


ee — 


repelled with 
Command stated that during December 21 “ our troops on all fronts destroyed 
or disabled 148 German tanks, forty-five of them south-west of Zhlobin and people, it is hardly possible to imagine that they don't realise by now that 


sixty in the Korosten area. The Russian advance on the Nevel front is they are beaten in Russia, and, for that matter, that they can no longer 
bringing the Red Army very near the Latvian border, and thus to one of win anywhere. The war is not yet won, but the winning of it, in Europe 


the outpost defences of Germany itself, the loss of which would necessitate at least, cannot be very long delayed 
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FIGHTING—AND KILLING—THE U-BOAT MENACE IN THE ATLA 


DRAWINGS BY OUR SPECIAL ArTisT, G. H. Davis, UNDER THE DIRECT SUP 
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ATTACK BY TWO LIBERATORS ON CONVOY DUTY AT LOW HEIGHT, BOTH BEING HIT AT POINT-BLANK RANGE BY A.-A. FIRE. THE ENEMY BOAT 


1. THE U-BOAT WAR: AN 
WAS SEVERELY DAMAGED, AND SUBMERGED AFTER THE SECOND LIBERATOR ATTACK. NOT CLAIMED AS A CERTAIN KILL. 


3. NOT CLAIMED AS A CERTAIN KILL. (ABOVE) THE CORVETTE “ SUNFLOWER" FORCES THE U-BOAT TO THE SURFACE, WITH HER BOWS PROJECTING AT AN ACUTE ANGLE. 
(BELOW) “ SUNFLOWER "' TURNS HARD TO PORT FOR A SECOND ATTACK, IN HEAVY SEAS, BUT THE SUBMARINE HAS VANISHED. 


The enemy has now been driven to the admission that the U-boat war has her bombs and was herself hit in both of her port engines. As she turned 
become a defensive one on his part. Our Special Artist's drawings of recent away, climbing with brown smoke trailing behind, a second Liberator attacked, 
actions indicate how the initiative is in our hands. Two convoys, separated so low that from the ‘ Duncan" she was at times obscured by the huge 
by a distance of about 60 miles, with their far-flung escort of destroyers, spouts of foam that leaped up from her depth-bombs alongside the U-boat. 
frigates, corvettes and long-range aircraft, were proceeding towards evening The enemy was firing furiously with all her six 20-mm. guns (now fitted to 
when an enemy U-boat pack was located and attacks were made on it all most of the U-boats), and one of the Liberator engines was knocked out, 
night. Early next morning a Liberator sighted a U-boat speeding at 16 knots but the enemy boat was also severely damaged and submerged. Another 
in a heavy running sea (No. !). The Liberator was observed from the Liberator (piloted by Flying Officer Gamble) stalked a second U-boat approach- 
destroyer “ Duncan" (steaming some miles astern) to dive within fifty feet ing astern of the convoy. Coming out of low cloud, he attacked through 
of the enemy submarine, but owing to a defect she was unable to release intense A.-A. fire, while the U-boat circled and took strong evasive action, 
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ATLANTIC: TWO SUCCESSFUL ACTIONS AGAINST U-BOAT PACKS. 


E D1iREcT SUPERVISION OF NAVAL OFFICERS WHO TOOK PART IN THE ACTIONS. 





A CERTAIN “KILL’’ HERE. ANOTHER LIBERATOR ON THE SAME CONVOY DUTY DROPPED DEPTH-CHARGES ON A U-BOAT SHE SPOTTED JUST BEFORE DARK (TOP SKETCH). 
THE ENEMY BOAT SURFACED WITH BOWS DOWN, AND H.M.S. “DUNCAN” (BELOW), COMING UP, RESCUED GERMAN SAILORS STRUGGLING IN THE OCEAN. 


r 
a 
4. PROOF POSITIVE: IN A LATER ACTION (ABOVE) THE DESTROYERS “DUNCAN” AND “ VEDETTE"’ RELEASE DEPTH-CHARGES ON A U-BOAT. (BELOW) “ DUNCAN" COMES OVER 
THE GRAVE OF HER VICTIM, WHILE OIL, WRECKAGE AND HUMAN REMAINS PROVE A CERTAIN KILL. 


but after ninety minutes’ sparring the Liberator depth-bombed so accurately the enemy astern, blown to the surface with bows projecting at an acute 
that the enemy craft was in difficulties, circled in tight rings, lost way, angle. The corvette turned rapidly, hard to port, to attack again, her star- 
and was down in the bows (top sketch, No. 2). Flares were dropped by board rail was nearly submerged and simultaneously a giant sea broke on 
the aircraft, and later the “‘ Duncan" came up to find a few men struggling in board. The men reloading the depth-charge dischargers were washed to the 
the long Atlantic swell, who were duly rescued. In this convoy action we illustrate stern, one being seriously injured. By the time ‘‘ Sunflower"’ reached the spot, 
one certain kill and another probable but not proven. It gives an insight into the U-boat had submerged (or was sunk), and a kill was not claimed. Some 
the onerous duties experienced by the crews of our small craft, meeting weeks after the attacks recorded, H.M.S. ‘ Duncan"’ and H.M.S. “ Vedette"’ 
heavy weather at mid-winter, perhaps many hundreds of miles in mid-Atlantic. attacked two U-boats with depth-charges and sank both (No. 4). In the 
The corvette ‘ Sunflower" (No. 3), for example, attacked a U-boat on a particular incident illustrated, a film of oil covered the sea, and among the 
very dirty night, with a heavy sea running, and after her first attack observed wreckage were human remains, thus affording proof positive. 
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NEWS ITEMS FROM MANY PARTS: 
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BRITISH IN THE AZORES: FLYING FORTRESSES OF THE R.A.F. COASTAL COMMAND 


AT THEIR DISPERSAL POINTS ON AN AZORES BASE. 


Since the Portuguese granted Great Britain facilities in the Azores, there have been interesting 

developments in the U-boat war. A joint statement by Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt 

said: “By means of aircraft operating from the Azores we have m able to improve the 

protection to convoys and to diminish the area in which enemy U-boats were free from attention 
by our forces.” U-boats sunk in November exceeded those of their victims 


THE 


NATION : A VIEW LOOKING ALONG THE WINNATS 


BY AN ANCIENT CAMP, 
On December 20 the National Trust announced the purchase of Mam Tor and the Winnats, 


Derbyshire, a property of 423 acres. Mam Tor, or the “Shivering Mountain,” crowned by a 
British camp, commands magnificent views over Kinder Scout and the surrounding country. The 
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MAM TOR FOR THE 
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SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC: THE JAP FLEET 


FLEEING NEW BRITAIN. 


The rape of Pearl Harbour was recently avenged at Rabaul, New Britain, the enemy's main base in 
the South-West Pacific. Avenger to o-bombers and Dauntless dive-bombers caused havoc by prolonged 
raids, torpedo bombs smashing into five heavy cruisers and a light cruiser, another also being damaged. 
As a result, and with the Japanese inferiority in the air, the Jap Fleet Se precipitately, deserting the 
. in an attempt to evade the bombe 


THE 
HARBOUR, 


ASCENDANCY IN 
FROM RABAUL 


THE CLIMAX TO JAPAN'S 


EVENTS OF 


THE BRITISH ARMY IN BENGAL HELPS TO FIGHT THE FAMINE: 


Lord Wavell, 
took immediate steps to alleviate starvation. 
in convoy, every truck bearing the notice “‘ Food for the people,” have been an increasingly common 
and cheering sight in the famine-stricken province of Bengal. 


PASS TO MAM TOR, 
COMMANDS A MAGNIFICENT VIEW OVER KINDER SCOUT AND THE UPLANDS ABOVE CASTLEDALE AND EDALE. 
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LONDON NEWS 


WORLD-WIDE INTEREST. 


COOLIES LOADING LORRIES 


WITH SACKS OF CEREALS FOR AFFLICTED AREAS. 


the Viceroy, soon after assuming office, inspected the famine centres personally and 
The Army was called upon to assist, and Army lorries 


Acting in co-operation with the Bengal 
Government, our forces are conveying and distributing food to the people. 


BOTH ACQUIRED BY THE NATIONAL TRUST. THIS DERBYSHIRE HEIGHT, CROWNED 


property covers the Blue John, Speedwell, and Treak Cliff mines, but the mines will not pass to 
the Trus new purchases have been made possible by a legacy of £1000 from Miss Ethel 
Marples to be used in this area and by generous eifts from her relatives. 


THE BIG AMERICAN DAYLIGHT ATTACK ON BREMEN ON DECEMBER 20: FORTRESSES 
AND BOMBS RAINING A HAIL OF FIRE ON GERMANY’S LARGEST SEAPORT. 


In one of the most successful raids made on North-West Germany, forty-two enemy ‘planes 

were destroyed for a loss of twenty-five bombers and eight Allied fighters. A striking picture 

shows bombs hurtling earthward on Bremen, Germany's most important seaport since the 

destruction of Hamburg Ly! heaped destruction on the Focke-Wulf repair factory, grain 
d lumber mills and a large textile works. 
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PERSONALITIES PEOPLE IN THE 
OF THE WEEK: PUBLIC EYE. 
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MR. R. BLATCHFORD. 
Journalist and author, and sometime editor 
of the “Clarion,” Mr. Blatchford, well-known 
Socialist writer, died on December 17. He 
became a Socialist in 1889, being an emotional 


MR. WALTER HUTCHINSON. 
The record sum of £107,000 was raised 
this year by the Printers’ Pension, 
Almshouse and Orphans Asylum 
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tion, with Mr. Walter Hutchinson as 7 

President. Last year, with Lord Southwood AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR R. PEIRSE. : GENERAL TITO. rather than an economic Socialist. For 
as President, the Corporation raised All combat units of the R.A.F. and the United The Commander-in-Chief of the Yugoslav partisans, many years he warned Britain of Germany’s 
£100,000, the highest amount until the States Army Air Force in the South-East Asia who for so long have been waging fierce resistance plans for war prior to 1914, and again before 


theatre have been united into a single allied 

air force under the command of Air Chief-Marshal 

Sir Richard Peirse, as A.O.C.-in-C., S.E. Asia 

Command. boy gaia ge George Stratemeyer General Tito received a British military mission 
is designated as his second in command. as long ago as last spring. 
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against the Germans, is General Tito, now raised i 
to the status of a full Allied C hn, wee, Ne wae 6 Greet Hoult. 
Mr. Eden informed the House recently that 


record of this year 
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MR. R. G. CASEY, D.S.O., M.C. 

Mr. Casey, Minister of State and representa- 
tive of the War Cabinet in the Middle East : 
since 1942, has been appointed Governor : 
, of l. Previously he held the office of : 

Australian Minister at Washineton. Born i 
at Melbourne in 1899, he graduated at 
Cambridge University, and in the last 

war was awarded the D.S.O. and M.C. 
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“a MR. T. POMFRET KILNER. \ 
Mr. T. Pomfret Kilner, the well-known 
Plastic Surgeon, has been appointed Nuffield 
Director of Plastic Surgery at Oxford Univer- 
sity, the first head of this new unit, which 
will be a training centre for plasiic surgeons. 
Apart from his work as a surgeon in many 
parts of the U.K., Mr. Pomfret Kilner has 
b, Produced many publications on the subject. 2 
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DOM MAURUS CARUANA. 

















MR. JUSTICE BENNETT. ; -_ asses 
fh J*fee sf ee eeey Pe oom ie i £ THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER: DR. BERNARD W. GRIFFIN, TITULAR 7 The _Antpinee Cites of bt ia 
Jj Previously enjoyed a large practice at the ; BISHOP OF ABYA AND BISHOP AUXILIARY TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM. recently after a serious iliness lasting since 
Chancery Bar. Perhaps the most important / The new Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, appointed by the Pope in place of the June. His death removes one of the pro 
case that ever fell to him to try was the late Cardinal Hinsley, is Dr. Bernard Griffin. He is forty-four and was born in Birmingham, tagonists of the Maltese politico-ecc 
action of the Bradford Third Equitable i being educated at tton College. He continued his studies at Oscott, and at the English astical dispute that compelled the British 
4 Benefit Building Society v. Borders in 1938. / College in ..- In the last war he served in the R.N.A.S. He served as secretary to the Government, in 1930, to suspend the con- 
. Archbishop of Birmingham. He is singularly popular with his fellow-clergy. c stitution granted to Melts in 1921. 
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THE KING OF ITALY—SLIGHTLY AHEAD OF THE GROUP ON THE LEFT—REVIEWS | [ KING PETER INSPECTS YUGOSLAV TROOPS IN THE LEBANON: HE IS SEEN uzas *) 
ITALIAN FIGHTER "PLANES OPERATING WITH THE ALLIED FORCES IN ITALY. SHAKING HANDS WITH A BRIGADIER DURING HIS VISIT. 4 
King Victor Emmanuel III. of Italy recently visited units of the Italian armed forces operating Young King Peter of Yugoslavia recently inspected a iment of the Royal Yugoslav Guard 
with Unitec Nations forces against the Germans in Italy. The aircraft he is inspecting here are ; im the Lebanon. He was ee by General P. Zivkovic and met various notable people 
Italian fighter ‘planes sharing a forward base with an U.S.AA.F. eroup. The Italians are {| {| at the camp. The controversy between King Peter's Government in Cairo and General | Tito, 
: fighting well against their former allies, most of the stories being of their infantry units, which / Commander-in-Chief of the Yugoslav partisans, is taking on disagreeable ions, and the 





are helping to storm the enemy positions in the mountains. ” a King’s Government is facing what Reuter terms “ the gravest crisis of its career.” 
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THE 


INVASION CHANGES 


ILLUSTRATED 


OF COMMAND: THE 


LONDON NEWS 


NEW CHIEFS. 








(1) GENERAL SIR BERNARD MONTGOMERY, COMMANDER -IN- CHIEF OF THE BRITISH GROUP OF 


PP HATING AGAINST GREEMANY; (3) GENERAL SIR HAROLD ALEXANDER, COMMANDER IN- CHIEF OF THE 


ANT) UNITED STATES EXPRDITIONARY FORCES ORGANISING IN THE UNITED KINGDOM FOR THE 


biseNnOWERR; (6) GENERAL S18 HENRY MAITLAND WILSON, SUPREME 


ALLIED COMMANDER, 


The portraits of the senior Allied officers to take charge of the campaign for the 
liberation of Europe, together with those of a number of consequential appointments 
in other theatres of war, appear above General Eisenhower was appointed US. 
commanding General, European Theatre of Operations, in June 1942, and from that 
post proceeded to North Africa Air Chief-Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder has been 
A.O.C.-in-C. of the Mediterranean Air Command since it was formed on February 17 
ast General Sir Bernard Montgomery has commanded the Eighth Army since 


ARMIES UNDER GPFNERAL 
ALLIED ARMIES IN ITALY; 
LIBERATION OF EUROPE ; 
ALLIED COMMANDER MEDITERRANEAN 


EISENHOWER; (2) GENERAL CARL SPAATZ, TO COMMAND AMERICAN STRATEGIC BOMBING FORCE 


(4) GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER OF THE BRITISH 


(5) AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR TEDDER, DEPUTY SUPREME COMMANDER UNDER GENERAL 


THEATRE ; (7) GENERAL SIR BERNARD PAGET, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, MIDDLE EAST, UNDER THE 5S! PREME 


MEDITERRANEAN THEATRE 


August 1942, leading it through a series of brilliant victories. General Sir Henry 
Maitland Wilson has served in the Middle East throughout the war, either in Egypt 
or Syria. General Sir H. Alexander prepared the plan for the final blow that threw 
the Axis out of North Africa and was General Eisenhower's deputy in the Mediterranean 
General Sir Bernard Paget has served in the present war in Norway, and as C.-in-C 
Home Forces, and General Cari Spaatz has been in the recently formed 
all-American Mediterranean Air Force 


command of 
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‘““ SCHARNHORST,” 26,000 TONS, TRAPPED AND SUNK IN AN ARCTIC BATTLE. 


INTERCEPTED BY UNITS OF THE HOME FLEET UNDER ADMIRAL 


The Royal Navy commemorated Christmas of 1943 by a brilliant piece of strategy, 
which resulted in the destruction of the only really effective enemy battleship still 
in commission, * Scharnhorst,"’ 26,000 tons, armed with nine il-in. guns. A British 
convoy on its way to Russia, proceeding through the almost eternal darkness of the 
Arctic Sea, as the German Admiral believed, escorted by nothing more powerful 
than cruisers and destroyers, was the destined victim of “ Scharnhorst's heavy guns 
The enemy had reckoned, however, without his host. Turning to account the 


THE GERMAN BATTLESHIP, EMERGING FROM HER NORWEGIAN FIORD, A_ BRITISH CONVOY HER DESTINED VICTIM, IS 





SIR BRUCE FRASER, AND SUNK OFF THE NORTH CAPE. 


darkness of mid-winter, off the North Cape, “ Scharnhorst '' more than met her match 
Admiral Schniewind, according to report, was trapped by what the Germans termed 
“a surprise move,” and was “encircled.”" On Sunday, in the darkness, with her 
complement of at least 1461 men, she sank in the icy waters. The convoy was 
unmolested and only minor damage was suffered by two of H.M. ships. From the 
earliest reports, the action was a running fight, the enemy, determined to avoid being 
brought to battle, having been encircled by brilliant strategy. 
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THE WAR IN ITALY; BATTLE SCENES FROM THE FIFTH AND 


AN ITALIAN PRIEST EXAMINES PERISCOPE BINOCULARS USED BY GOUMS OF A FRENCH MOROCCAN 


IN CASTEL DI SANGRO: THE RUINED RAILWAY STATION. NEVER 
7 DIVISION ON WATCH FOR ENEMY ’PLANES IN ITALY. 


SCORCHED EARTH 
MET SUCH WHOLESALE DESTRU 


BEFORE HAVE ADVANCING BRITISH TROOPS 


‘ 
- 


VILLAGE OF CONCA CASALE BLASTED BY AMERICAN SHELLS: CONCA CASALE, NORTH 


MEN OF A_ BRITISH THE ITALIAN 
THEREFORE ON THE FIFTH ARMY FRONT. 


AFTER THE FINAL ASSAULT ON MOUNT CAMINO: 
OF VENAFRO, IS IN THE CASSINO BATTLE AREA AND 


REGIMENT COME OUT OF THEIR POSITIONS. 


NEGOTIATING ROCKY SLOPES IN THE MOUNT CAMINO 


ON THE SANGRO RIVER BARRIER: BRITISH TROOPS OF THE FIFTH ARMY 
SUMMIT 


DURING THE EIGHTH ARMY'S VICTORIOUS ASSAULT 
OF THE ESCARPMENT. AREA. AFTER SIX DAYS OF FIGHTING OUR MEN STORMED THE 


TANKS AND VEHICLES BEING DIVE-BOMBED ALONG THE FOOT 
and sundry buildings of this minor Adriatic seaport. Inland from Ortona, 
to the south-west, the enemy is also being forced back, and at one point a 
considerable quantity of German equipment was captured. The Fifth Army, 
according to a Cairo radio report, have taken San Vittore, an important vil- 
lage six miles south-east of Cassino. Cassino is the gateway to the road to 
and the key German position at the head of the Liri Valley 


More advances by the Eighth Army, and the capture of the southern shoulder 
of an important pass after three days' heavy fighting by French troops on 
the Fifth Army front, is the latest available news of the Italian campaign. 
Ortona was reported on December 23 as the scene of some very heavy 
fighting, with battles raging in the streets. The main town stands on a lofty 
promontory 200 ft. above the sea, and below it, at shore level, are the quay Rome, 
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D EIGHTH ARMY FRONTS, INCLUDING VIEWS OF KEY POSITIONS. 


CASSINO—A FIFTH ARMY OBJECTIVE—-A PANORAMA SHOWING LA ROCCA. A CAIRO REPORT A GENERAL VIEW OF ORSOGNA, KEY TOWN ATTACKED BY THE EIGHTH ARMY, 
SAID THAT “ THE BATTLE FOR CASSINO HAS VIRTUALLY BEGUN.” WHICH DEFENDS THE ROAD TO ROME: A CENTRE OF VERY FIERCE FIGHTING, 


“* - 
’ . 7 . 3 -_ v 
CO-BELLIGERENTS : FIGHTING WELL AGAINST THEIR FORMER ALLIES, ITALIAN TROOPS ARE HERE SEEN MOPPING-UP AS WE 


ADVANCE IN ITALY: CORPORAL MCLEAN KICKS 
ADVANCING UP THE ROCKY SLOPES OF MOUNT LUNGO. BOTH INFANTRY AND ARTILLERY UNITS ARE IN ACTION. IN 


THE DOOR OF A HOUSE IN COLLE, COVERED BY PRIVATE HAMILTON 


ANOTHER VIEW OF DEVASTATED CASTEL DI SANGRO, SYSTEMATICALLY DESTROYED 


AFTER THE BATTLE--SLEEP. TWO TOMMIES WRAP THEMSELVES IN OVERCOATS 
BY THE RETREATING GERMANS: SEARCHING FOR FOOD AMONG THE RUINS. 


IN THEIR FOXHOLE AMONG THE ROCKS OF MOUNT CAMINO. 
American troops have launched attacks on the village of Acquafondata, north- 
east ot Cassino, and another attack has been aimed at the village of Cardito, 16,000 cigarettes for men of the Eighth Army: ‘‘ The war in Italy is going 
four miles further north. Between these two points, heavy fighting has taken well," he wrote. “Soon we shall be in Rome. After that we will not stop 
place and a 3000-ft. peak of Mount Casole captured. Bad weather has until we reach our final goal." The campaign in Italy may seem slow, 
seriously hampered Allied air attacks, although fighter-bombers of the Tactical but it is very sure; what we have won we have held, and our advance 
Air Force have continued operations against trains and road _ transport. continues, notwithstanding fierce resistance and appalling weather conditions. 


General Montgomery has written a cheerful letter home to the donor of 
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ITALIAN SCRAPBOOK: VARIOUS INCIDENTS WITH THE 8TH AND 5TH ARMIES. 


below this fine 


Daw Xeeaas 1943 


EST _ WISHES 
CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS FROM THE EIGHTH ARMY: A SENIOR SOVIET OFFICERS WITH GENERAL MONTGOMERY IN GENERAL MONTGOMERY'S PERSONAL CHRISTMAS GREETING 
DRAWING SENT BY AIRGRAPH BY GENERAL MONTGOMERY'S ITALY : THE RED ARMY LEADERS SEE THE GENERAL’S CARD, SENT TO CLARIDGE’S HOTEL STAFF. AN AIRGRAPH 
MEN. . : CANARIES, DRAWING, 


AMID THE RUINS OF CASTEL DI SANGRO, AFTER THE FINAL ASSAULT ON MT. CAMINO: A WOUNDED BRITISH SERGEANT DURING THE EIGHTH ARMY’S VICTORIOUS 
ITALY: TWO ITALIAN WOMEN SPREAD OUT RIDES DOWN ON A “ JEEP AMBULANCE.” CAMINO WAS CAPTURED AFTER GRIM ASSAULT ON THE SANGRO RIVER: INDIAN 
WHEAT TO DRY IN THE SUN. FIGHTING WITH A DESPERATE ENEMY. MULETEERS BRING BACK WOUNDED MEN. 


rs Dab. Sea bane: - ats 





MERCY BOMBS": U.S.A.A.F, GROUND CREW MEN LOAD AUXILIARY PETROL TANKS WITH WRECKED BY THE GERMANS AS THEY RETREATED: A CANADIAN SERGEANT CONSIDERS 
FOOD AND MEDICAL SUPPLIES TO BE DROPPED TO FIFTH ARMY TROOPS IN THE MOUNTAINS. THE PROBLEM OF REPAIRING THE DAMAGE TO THE RAILWAY TRACK. 


The picture of General Montgomery with his canaries outside his caravan in Italy detonate. Jeeps are wonderful vehicles; they can go anywhere and can be used 
introduces our readers to the party of senior Soviet officers who have been on a for almost anything, including an ambulance amongst the rocky slopes of Mt. Camino. 
visit to the Italian battlefront One of the visitors was Hero of the Soviet Union Another method of transporting wounded is by mule; a casualty on either side of 
Major-General Vasiliev, who was responsible for cutting off the Germans in the the animal, which is led by an Indian muleteer. The illustration of the U.S.A AF. 
Crimea. The Germans are pursuing a scorched earth policy in Italy, as can be seen “mercy bombs" is interesting; they are placed in bomb-racks of A-35 planes and 
in our picture of Castel di Sangro, ruined beyond repair. Only twelve houses were dropped to Fifth Army troops fighting in the Italian mountains, who had no other 
left standing, and those escaped destruction merely because the explosive failed to means of obtaining supplies in many cases. 
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PLUS CA CHANGE ...! THE TOMMY OF 1944 IS VERY LIKE THAT OF 1914. 


- 
~~" oes 


BRITISH TROOPS RESTING AFTER SIX DAYS’ FIGHTING--TIRED, CHEERY, HUMOROUS, AND ALWAYS SPARTAN. 


Mr. Tommy Atkins is seen above taking a rest after six days of continuous fighting, humour never deserts him even in the tightest corner. He is the true son of his father 
storming strongly defended German positions on Mounts Camino and Maggiore, fighting | in the last Great War of 1914-18, bogged in Flanders mud and yet whose spirits 
doggedly through thick mud and unceasing rain. For all that, our men, true to type, | were irrepressible. He is a cynic, he is apt to grumble jocularly, but it is his 
are never disheartened, no matter how conditions may operate against them. Tommy's | privilege as a Briton, and he is an indomitable fighter. 
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TWO HUNDRED YEARS OF FAMOUS SALES: 


N January 7, 1744, Samuel 
Baker, the founder of the firm 
of Sotheby’s, held his first sale by 
auction at his rooms in Covent 














A’ FAMILLE VERTE ”’ 
£4,600 IN 


VASE ; SOLD FOR 
1922. 


AMMENEMES I1I., IN OBSIDIAN ; 
FOR £10,000 IN 1922. 


\ HEAD OF 
SOLD 


2 


is he who has been called by 
‘The Father of 
there were no 


Garden It 


one of his successors our 


Tribe’ for, until his time, 


regular book auctioneers or auction houses 
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XVI, SECRETAIRE, BY CARLIN; SOLD FOR £8000 IN 


In 1767 he was joined by George Leigh, who in 1778 was left 
alone for a short time until he was joined by the first Sotheby, 
Baker's nephew. In celebrating their bi-centenary this month, 
Sotheby’s have become the oldest firm of Art Auctioneers in 
England, if not in the world. 
Covent Garden, the firm took a ninety-nine-year 
13, Wellington Street, 1818. In 1917, 
in the Art world’s migration westward and established them- 
selves at 34-35, New Bond Street—the old Doré Gallery. Most 


of the famous libraries of England—the Britwell Court Library, 


After a period in York Street, 
lease of 


Strand, in they joined 





A COURTYARD S¢« ENE," BY PIETER DE 


IN 1937. 


HOOGH ; SOLD FOR 417,500 


SOME HIGH 


which totalled over £600,000, and the Huth Library, to 
mention only two—have passed through these famous sale- 
rooms, and many of the great Art Collections as well. Since 
1910, Sotheby’s have extended the scope of their activities, 
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pears 


was beginndng 
‘to yet very Kved of sclking 
by her sist on. Ce bank, 
dnd of having nothing 6 





do: once or twits, she had 

tee" peeped cnlb the book her 
Net Sister was reading, but it 
in tb, and where és tee 


had no pictures of conversaicors 
ase o « book, Gougat Alice, welKout peclares Ir 
-versations ? So she was 
(as well as she could, fer the hot lay made acer 
» feel very sleepy and stupcd,) whether the pleasure 
_ of making 2 daisy- chain- was wortk tte Troube of 


Corn- 


y - 
considering (mn her Over 


getting vw and peckeng the cdaisées, hen & while 
E it wilh penk eyes ran close by Ser. 


There was nothing very remarkable in that, 


ti 
os out of the 


Tuer ded Alice think if % 
“Way t Aear the ravbit Say & elself * " die, clear! I 
“hall be feo late ! ” (whea she thougit ad over atin. 
ards, & occurred b her that she ought & 
Ec wondered at this, bat at the time <t all 
Seemed qucsle natural ); but when the rabbt actually 
eek 2 watch out of is weistrest- pechal, loeked at 
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THE 
PRESENTED TO 


AUTOGRAPH MANUSCRIPT OF ‘“ ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
ALICE LIDDELL, AND SOLD FOR £15,000 IN 1928. 


Vilia miretur vulgus :mtbi 
Poculs Caftalia plens mini 











” 
ADONIS, 
1919 


“VENUS AND 
FOR £15,100 IN 


SHAKESPEARE'S 
SOLD 


1599; 


5 
and all works relating to the Fine Arts now find 
new homes through the Bond Street Galleries. It is 
interesting to record that, at first, the activities of 
the firm were almost wholly confined to book sales, 
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‘H PRICES OF THE PAST AT A WELL-KNOWN AUCTION ROOM. 







6 9 
to : with, occasionally, the addition of bookcases and scientific ‘The Armour of Henry Herbert, second 
le- ; : instruments. The first real break in the book sales came in Earl of Pembroke, sold in 1917, our 
ice J i 1795, when the coins and miscellaneous collections of the illustrations are of famous works of art 
es, : Rev. Richard Southgate were auctioned. In 1872, the and manuscripts which were auctioned 
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fe i THE CANNING JEWEL; SOLD FOR {£10,000 IN 1931. 
ally . 
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| at ‘. 
for an almost unprecedented sum for those days. The highest 

3 price ever paid for a single lot at Wellington Street was 
wei = ap rr rn nn nnn nn nncncwcccncnrwmn’s + £9000, in 1913, for Lord Glanusk's “ Portrait of a Man,” by 
ws] THE LAST LETTER OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS (WRITTEN THE ; Franz Hals. Finally, before the move to Bond Street, ; _ THE ARMOUR OF HENRY HERBERT, 2ND EARI 
1928. ¢ NIGHT BEFORE HFR EXECUTION); SOLD PRIVATELY IN 1917. Sotheby's handled almost all the important sales of Japanese ; OF PEMBROKE ; SOLD FOR £25,000 IN I9QI7. 
= ed prints held in England, and nearly all the ; 


most famous English coin sales which 
took place from 1820 onwards. With the 
exception of ‘* The Last Letter of Mary 
Queen of Scots,"’ written the night before 
her execution, and sold privately, and 
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,: THE LATE LORD ROSEBERY'S COPY OF THE WORKS THE PORTRAIT A MAN, BY REMBRANDT; SOLD FOR 
. ’ OF SHAKESPEARE, 1623; SOLD FOR £14,500 IN 193}. £18,500 IN 1930. 
ot —— | 
7 10 
find i firm, then established in Wellington Street, was ew ce : ‘ 3 j ; " at various dates between 1919 and 1937, years during 
It is = responsible for the first stamp sale ever held aos which much that is beautiful and historically famous changed 
s of : in England, and in the following year Rembrandt's f ‘ hands in the New Bond Street rooms 
; ‘ ‘ . THE BOOK OF HOURS OF JOHN, DUKE OF BEDFORD: . . ad C 
ales, ij Burgomaster's Daughter "’ was sold for £16.37 10s., . (Reproductions by Courtesy of Messrs. Sotheby a 0.) 


SOLD FOR £33,000 IN 129 
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LIVES OF THE COMETS. 


MONG the few comets of this year whose names and ad 
clearing-house for astronomical news is one that in its as: 

Sun would pass unusually close to it. 
into that compelling magnet. No comet has ever been seen 


Halley’s comet is known to have done so, and twice during a total eclipse a comet was 
photographed near the Sun and never seen again after the few moments of totality. 


But no astronomer would now commit himself to a 
positive statement of what would happen if the comet 
plunged into the furnace. A great comet so accurately 
aimed as to hit the Sun at a speed of 400 miles a second 
would bury itself in the Sun’s depths, and Dr. Cheyne, 
an astronomer contemporary with Halley, contemplated 
a terrifying cataclysm as a result. But to-day’s astrono- 
mers do not agree, declaring that the impact would gener- 
ate less heat than the Sun throws out in an hour. Except 
perhaps for a brilliant flash, nothing would be seen. 

The surmise, old or new, still invites consideration, 
because the beginning, the end, and the limiting size of 
comets are unknown. On the astronomers’ lists are about 
1000 comets, including the observed returns of periodic 
ones; and 400 of these were recorded before the in- 
vention of the telescope, and must therefore have been 
bright apparitions. For the last fifty years the average 
has been a little over five a year. Of these visitors, 
70 per cent. were new and 30 per cent, return visits of 
comets previously known. The greatest number in one 
year was eleven in 1925. This year has been an unusually 
empty one, with a long lull in the summer, and only 
one comet of significance, Comet “A” 1943, otherwise 
Oterma, discovered by Miss L. Oterma, of Turku, in 
Finland, who has other discoveries to her account. Last 
year seven comets were reported, including Comet Whipple, 
which received a good deal of attention, and three 
periodic visitors. The total of comets must be enormous, 
for even with the telescope we can see only those favourably 
situated for observation, and many of the fainter ones certainly 
escape discovery. At least a thousand, probably more, visit the 
neighbourhood of the Sun every century. Seldom a night passes 
when one is not telescopically visible somewhere in the sky: 
often there are several. 

Fifteen or twenty in a century become conspicuous to 
a casual observer, and a very few, perhaps two, are visible 
when nearing the Sun even in broad daylight. This 
century’s daylight comet came in 1910 and was best seen 
in South Africa. Its least distance from the Earth was about 
14,000,000 miles, and it passed unseen across the Sun’s, disc 
in May. It is probable that its tail grazed the Earth or that 
the Earth even passed through it without experiencing any 
noticeable inconvenience. Much more is known of the paths 
of comets than of their physical condition. They are the 
bulkiest bodies known, except the gaseous nebula—that is 
to say, the volumes of comets when the tails are included 
are enormous. The head alone is from 30,000 to 150,000 
miles in diameter. That of the 1811 comet was at one time 
fully a million miles across—much larger than the diameter 
of the Sun. 

Head and tail together reach yet more imposing figures, 
in some examples 100,000,000 miles; but the nucleus of the 
shining head, when sharply defined in the powerful tele- 
scopes, drops to a mere pinpoint; and when computed as 
in the great comet of 1882, was only 1800~- miles- 
across, so that though the volumes are enormous, the 
masses are not to be compared with the smallest of 
the planetoids. Yet astronomy has found no means 
of precisely weighing any comet. All it is prepared to 
sav is that the weightiest is less than a millionth of the 
Earth’s mass. If it were a million times less than this, it 
would still weigh 6,000,000,000 tons. Moreover, it must 
be assumed that the nucleus is not a solid mass, and 
as a projectile would resemble grape-shot rather than a 
cannon-ball. In a collision between a comet and another 
body, everything would seem to depend on the size of 
the separate particles of the discharge. Some might be 
no bigger than small shot: they are probably of widely 
differing sizes. If they weighed tons, a bombardment by 
them experienced by the Earth would be a_ serious 
matter, however seldom the occurrence. Professor Norris 
Russell and other American astronomers appear to suggest 
that the nucleus of a comet could hit the Earth 
once in about 80,000,000 years — not an alarming 
geologic figure. 

Such is the hypothesis, and there is no evidence to show 
whether, or when, such collisions have occurred—unless, as 
some students have claimed, such impacts caused the 
various successive geological ages. If, in the ‘dim back- 
ward of Time,” comets were Titans compared with ,those 
recorded in inankind’s briefer history, and one or other 
struck the Earth, the mark they left would have been 
obliterated by denudation or buried beneath the débris 
of the Solar system that the Earth accumulated after 
its birth as a planet. It is a speculation impossible to 
verify. The Moon might be called in as a witness for 
the defence. It has suffered no denudation. It has never 
known the stir of air or water, and, in the words of 
Professor N. Shaler, of Harvard, just as it is our Moon is 
likely to see the Sun's light go out. If it had been struck 
by a comet or any other fragment of the Solar system, it 
would have preserved the evidence of it on its surface ; and 
the suggestion has been made that circular objects, such as 
pits not more than soo ft. in diameter, which are perceptible 
in the rare moments of best seeing, are evidence of such 
impacts. Here, again, is speculation merely, and these pits 
must not be confused with the Moon's huge craters, 
resembling those on the Earth on an immensely larger scale, 
No terrestrial crater traceable to-day can compare in size with 
those of the Moon, many of the latter being fifty miles 


100) miles We need not discuss here the theories of their origin, but be content 
with noting that some of the features of the Moon are not incompatible with the sup 
position that its surface has retained marks of its bombardment with unidentified projectiles, 


among which comets may be numbered, 


Such a comet might conceivably be drawn 
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AT THE GATE OF 1944: HISTORY PAST AND FUTURE. 


signed journey round the 
island. 


crossing the Sun, though ELIZABETH.” 





THE CRATER OF KILAUEA, HAWAII, 


By Theodore Maynard. 
Primarily, however, this is not a work of military history, except in so far as Spain used 
war in her efforts to bring England back into the papal fold. The book tells Elizabeth's 


(Photograph by Dr. Tempest ‘Anderson, by courtesy of York Philosophical Society.) 


French history, some of which afford parallels with Hitler’s attempt to invade our 
One was the defeat of the Spanish Armada, described, of course, in “‘ QUEEN 


With 13 Portraits (Hollis and Carter; 18s.). 


| 
' 
| 
dresses are listed at the | bye 3 now it seems appropriate to recall certain periods and personalities in British ‘and 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


life-story, and the first thing to remember about it is that 
it is written from a Roman Catholic point of view. There 
is thus a pervading sense of religious antagonism, lending 
a certain partisan colour to the whole picture. Neverthe- 
less, I should not call it an entirely one-sided book, for 
frequently the author puts in some sympathetic word on 
Elizabeth’s behalf, though losing no opportunity of stres- 
sing repellent aspects of her character. His account of her 
motherless upbringing, of her religious difficulties due to 
heredity, and of the physical disability which prevented 
her from child-bearing and from living a normal woman’s 
life, explains the erratic proceedings of her private life. 

Among other points that link with our next book, Mr. 
Maynard writes : ‘“‘ The main blot upon Elizabeth’s fame is 
that she, a latitudinarian, if not an actual atheist, should 
have persecuted a Church to which she had once readily 
conformed, and to which she was prepared, if occasion de- 
manded, to conform again. Yet in justice we must admit 
that there were extenuating circumstances. ... Most of 
all we should remember the effect of the Massacre on 
St. Bartholomew’s Day. ... That the Church herself had 
no connection with the Massacre did not entér into her 
(England’s) consideration.”” That appalling crime forms 
the climax of a book about France in Elizabethan times— 
“THe AGE OF CATHERINE DE Mepici.” By J. E. Neale, 
Astor Professor of English History in the University of 
London ; author of ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth ’’ (Cape ; 6s.). Com- 
paring the Queens of France and England, he says : ‘* The 


fundamental distinction between the two women is that Elizabeth 





A VIEW OF THE MOON, SHOWING DEEP DEPRESSIONS 
IN BLACK, AND ALSO MANY CRATERS. 


AN ENLARGED VIEW OF THE CLAVIUS AREA OF THE 
MOON, BY RITCHEY, SHOWING IMMENSE VULCANOIDS AND 
MANY CRATERS. 

The suggestion whether cometary bodies are embraced in the 
Sun's nucleus, and if they could be the cause of terrestrial craters 
or those observed in the Moon, is the subject of our correspondent’s 
article. He regards such theories as speculative. The Hawaiian 
volcanoes are the largest and most active of their order in the 
world. Kilauea’s crater is 15 to 16 miles in circumference. 
Ritchey’s photograph of November 21, 1901, gives a good idea of 
lunar cones and craters. 


(Two lower Photographs by courtesy of The Smithsonian Institution.) 


timeliness, therefore, in a 
Winston S. Cuurcnine.” 
Iliustrated (Alliance Press ; 


across and some even | 


E. S. Grew. | American mother. 


As Seen by His Enemies and Friends. 


loved her country with the consuming passion that few but women 
can experience. 
Medici did not know what patriotism meant. She had no country. 
Her passion was her children, not France ; she was the mother, 
not the Queen.” 
organisation at Geneva to modern totalitarian States, with their 
conflicting ideologies. 


In her, England was personified. Catherine de 


Professor Neale compares Calvin’s Huguenot 


In lighter vein, souvenirs of the next threatened invasion (after 


the Armada) form a serio-comic compilation entitled “ WE 
LAUGHED AT Boney” (or, We ’ve Been Through It All Before). 
How Our Forefathers Laughed Defiance at Napoleon : A Striking 
Parallel with Our Present Position. 
Introduction by Vera Brittain. 
Caricatures, Songs, etc. (W. H. Allen; 8s.)._ In one cartoon, the 
Ghost of Queen Elizabeth shows “ Boney” a picture of the 
Spanish fleet on fire, and there are quotations from sixteenth- 
century letters and papers relating to the Armada. 


By Jack Werner. With 
Illustrated by Contemporary 


Two years after Waterloo the editorship of The Times de- 


volved on one whose subsequent career must seem, to modern 
readers, an extraordinary paradox. What profession, they might 
ask, offers more scope for personal publicity than journalism ? 
And is not the editorial seat in Printing House Square the imperial 
throne, as it were, of the British Press ? 
four years of his reign this great journalist remained practically 
unknown to the public; when he died, The Times gave no 


Yet during the twenty- 


obituary notice ; and the first biography of*him—more than 
a century after his death—has only just appeared. He him- 
self preferred this sublime anonymity, though in the political 
world he was known personally to a favoured few. The veil 
is now lifted in “ Tuomas Barnes oF ‘ THe Times.’” By 
Derek Hudson. With Selections from his Critical Essays never 
before reprinted, edited by Harold Child ; Portrait, and 7 other 
Illustrations (Cambridge University Press ; 10s. 6d.). The per- 
sonality here resuscitated is one of singular force and charm. 
In the august line of Times editors, Thomas Barnes (1817-41), 
“the first independent editor in English journalism,” im- 
mediately preceded John Thadeus Delane (1841-77), who in 
his longer reign rather overshadowed his predecessor, while 
reaping the fruits of his sowing. Discussing their respective 
merits, the biographer says: “ It is just because Barnes was 
first and foremost a writer—never a mere administrator—that 
his character exercises a fascination lacking in Delane.”” In his 
early days, Barnes knew Keats and Shelley, and discussed 
Byron’s poetry with Wordsworth. Keats, in a letter dated 
from Hampstead, May 25, 1818, wrote: ‘* Yesterday I dined 
with Hazlitt, Barnes and Wilkie, at Haydon’s. The topic was 
the Duke of Wellington—very amusingly pro-and-con’d.” 

In his editorial capacity, Thomas Barnes displayed tact 
and firmness, as in handling that ‘“ bumptious young contri- 
butor,”” Benjamin Disraeli (nineteen years his junior), whose 
series of ‘Letters to Statesmen” signed “‘ Runnymede” 
had ‘“‘a prodigious success" in The Times during 1836-39. 
Now, a hundred years after, the once ebullient critic is him 
self among the shades of our greater statesmen. But he 
still has power to make a new proselyte, as we learn from 
“ DISRAELI AND THE New Ace.” By Sir George Stapledon 
(Faber ; 10s. 6d.). Sir George tells us that only recently he 
was led to a study of Disraeli and his works through receiv- 
ing a copy of Mr. Arthur Bryant's book, ‘* The English Saga.” 
Of his own work, Sir George says: “ This book is no prose 
anthology of Disraeli; it is something entirely different. | 
have used my quotations as texts from which to develop 
my own ideas. ... My book is complicated; three main 
threads contribute to the theme : agriculture, upon which life 
itself depends and which so deeply affects spiritual values ; 
the character of the people, upon which, in the last resort, all 
depends ; and Disraeli himself.” 

Recent news about the Premier's health made us all 
realise the vital importance of his well-being, not only to this 
nation, but to the whole Allied cause. There is a certain 
well-considered booklet entitled ‘Tue Prime Minister, 
By Philip Paneth. 
48s.). The author recalls that Disraeli, like Mr. Churchill, 


was happy in his marriage, and in one of his novels paid tribute to Mr. Churchill's 


Cuaries E. Byies. 
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A soldier’s farewell to his Wolseley 


M* leave is up tomorrow . . . I’m wonderiftg if Susan will give the spaniels 

enough exercise and cherish my Wolseley. D’you know, I’m terribly attached 
to that car. Wolseleys are beautifully made and have that sort of thorough, honest 
workmanship so characteristic of the British way of doing things. It is something the 


world cannot and will not do without. 
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| The Harricanes won! 


«“ The Battle of Britain,” as the official 
report shows, was a triumph for the 
Hurricane. The same engineering 
skill will be behind the post-war 


CHILDREN HAVE A SPECIAL CLAIM TO HORLICKS ‘ 
: Armstrong Siddeley car—product of 
— please leave it for them the same engineering group. 
ONE REASON why Horlicks is scarce is that it is included in emergency 


rations supplied to sailors and airmen, who may have to live for many f - 
dave vithaus nevendl eageline ol ined. The story behind the post-war 


Horlicks also goes to hospitals, to certain war factories, and to miners 
who are doing vital work under most trying conditions. 
Nevertheless, some Horlicks is still being supplied to the shops. 








Please leave it for those who need it most. And make Horlicks by mixing 


it with water only. The milk is already in it. HORLICKS 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LIMITED BRANCH OF HAWKER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT CO. LTD 















Concentration 


Going full out on 
her war job has 
given her a split- 
ting headache and 
jangled nerves. 
They will be worse 











to-morrow unless 
she takes care. 
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“Hush-a-Bye, Baby!” 


At four years old one takes mother- 
hood very seriously, and the love and 
affection one gets oneself are in turn 
poures out on one’s own * treasure.” 
Nothing takes the place of a real 
mother’s love, but the little girls in 
the Society's family of 6,300 are made 
to feel they are loved and belong to 
someone. We have never felt that it 
was enough simply to give children 
food, lodging and warm clothing 
though these things are very import- 
ant, of course. And to-day, more than 
ever we try to give each child the 
sense of security and the comfort of 
the heart which good mothers impart 
instinctively, Money alone cannot buy 
such things, but they yield rich divi 
dends of character and personality. 


Any help (however small) gratefully 
received by the Secretary, 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WAFS 
STRAYS 


SOCIETY 
JOEL ST., PINNER, MIDDX. 


Bankers: Barclays, Ltd., Kennington, S.E.11 





Relaxation 


As soon as she 
|} gets home she 
must relax. But 
she cannot really 
relax if she lets 
that headache 
drag on. She 
cannot relax if she is nagged by her 
nerves. Two ‘Genasprin’ tablets will 
relieve her headache in no time and 
ensure deep, refreshing sleep when 
she goes to bed. 


‘Genasprin 


kids pain quickty- a9) 















*Genasprin’ is absolutely pure 
and safe; it cannot harm the 
f hease or digestion. Ask your 

ee chemist for it to-day, and remember, there’s no 
ood. A treat to eat need to accept a substitute for ‘Genasprin’. 
and easily digested. 7d., 1/$d., 2/34. 


Baked by good Bakers everywhere. | The word ‘DE NASPRIN' ia the reqistered trade mark of 


fnquivies prt Conatosan Ltd, Longhborough, Leicestershire 
MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTD-IBROX -CLASGOW. 






SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE GEST SHOPS HAVE THE 
VALSTAR “777 RAINCOAT — SUPPLIES 
NOW, HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LIMITED 
J. MANDLEBERG & CO. LTD. 
“VALSTAR WORKS, SALFORD 6, LANCS. 





Good, pure, delicious 















































The fact that woods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export 
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FITNESS FOR 
PURPOSE... 


- S % <~ 
IN these days of restricted buying, one worth- 
while truth learned is that the best is cheapest | 2 
in the end. It applies to guns and planes just 
as much as to “shoes and ships and sealing: ) 











wax.” To electric fires, too! | 


THE Ferranti Radiant Fire has always been 
the cheapest to use, though never the cheapest 
to buy. Keep ’em fit. You'll have to make your Gillette “‘ Standard ” 
THE present restricted output of electric fires 


has proved the inherent quality of the Ferranti Blades last longer, just as you did the Thin and Blue Gillette 


. 5. GG ae 
Fire—its “ fitness for gg for thousands and the 7 o’clock they have replaced. But cheer up; they 
of pre-war models are still in use, bought by 
those whose sense of economy made them can take it — and still give you the best shave you can buy. 


ay a little more for quality. ae ; 
aati q 7 You may have a little difficulty in getting them now and 


3 RRAN | again because production is restricted, so don’t blame your 
dealer — just be patient. 


Radiant Electric Fires . 
FIRST e FOREMOST e HOTTEST Gillette in battledress 


Ferranti Ltd., Moston, Manchester, 10. 
London Office: Kern House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


Gillette ‘* Standard” and “Standard Thin” Blades (plain steel) 2d 
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SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. 


each, including Purchase Tax. Fit all Gillette razors, old or new. 















CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 


PRISONERS OF WAR |// TRANSPORT THROUGH= 


THE SYZYGIES 
ROYAL NAVY 
H.M. FORCES OVERSEAS 


(INCLUDING INDIA BUT EXCLUDING P.O.W. IN JAPANESE HANDS) 


DUTY FREE CIGARETTES & TOBACCO 


cost the sender less than quarter of the ordinary prices. Packed in vacuum 
tins they ensure arrival at destination in perfect condition. Supplies | 
bought over the counter are not suitably packed to stand up to hot climates, 
so ask your tobacconist for DUTY FREE particulars and he will arrange 
to despatch a single parcel or, if desired, a standing order at regular intervals. 
In case of difficulty write to us. All that is necessary is to send us the | 
rank, name and full address of the member of H.M. Forces (or Prisoner of | 
War, as the case may be) telling us what to send and enclosing P.O. for the 
appropriate amount indicated below. The parcel will be despatched 
immediately on receipt of your instructions. 























P.S.—Include Regimental or Prisoner of War number of the addressee. | 


PLEASE WRITE IN BLOCK LETTERS | 





EXAMPLES (Prices include postage) 























Prisneeny of H.M. Forces Overseas 
FOUR SQUARE TOBACCO im | “ee 
‘eae 4- 8- | 49 89 | e 
(Red or Blue Squares er 1 = 5/9 1 Oo. 9 . bal 
FOUR SQUARE CIGARETTES , 200 = 400 
SQ (50's vac.) 5/4 10/8 6/1 11/5 | G LW 4 () | i q 
E 


FOUR SQUARE tobiccos and cigarettes 


G. DOBIE & SON LTD. (Duty Free Dept.) 9 CAUSEYSIDE STREET, PAISLEY, 
SCOTLAND 


LIMITED 
WOLVERHAMPTON 
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Good work ... Good whisky 
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